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HOME OFFICE AND THE DANGEROUS TOY 


of the Children 
Heard at Last 

Government Will Look Into It 


very mother in the land will be 
^ glad to knoiv that the long fight 
. against inflammable toys for children 
has touched the heart , of the Home . 
Office at last, and that the Govern¬ 
ment is to appoint a Committee to 
enquire into the use of celluloid for 
toys and other articles. 

It is four months since Sir John 
Simon, in reply to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared that he 
had no statistics, whereupon the CN 
provided the Home Secretary once 
more with a number of tragic cases. 
Sir John Simon has now become our 
Chancellor, but his last act as Home 
Secretary must be said to have re¬ 
deemed many of his unhappy answers 
to questions about celluloid, and the 
CN takes the liberty of saying, with 
great respect, that nothing in his office 
of Home Secretary became him like 
the leaving of it. The appointment of 
the Committee may mean the saving 
of many children's lives. 

: A Theatre Danger 
One dramatic example of the 
seriousness of making all sorts of 
things put of this highly inflammable 
material occurred in one of the 
greatest places of entertainment in 
London last March at a concert in 
aid of -Charing Cross Hospital. The 
great 1 theatre was filled with people 
when suddenly a lady's, -umbrella - 
burst into flames two or three feet 
high. Happily, someone had the 
presence of mind to grasp the umbrella 
and pass it along to the gangway, 
where the flames were extinguished, ■ 
but it requires little imagination to 
realise the consequences of such a 
simple act as the taking of an umbrella 
with a celluloid handle into a theatre 
where smoking is allowed. A spark 
touching the umbrella and a thousand 
lives may be in jeopardy. 

, A Methodist missionary in Southern 
Rliodesia has written to ris pointing 
out a particularly unscrupulous’branch 
of this terrible business. s He explains 
that the .Yoruba women in Nigeria 
have ci custom of wearing round the 
waist, next to the skin, a string of 
beads crit arid polished from palm 
kernel nuts ; the beads are practically 
universal among the less educated 
people and are worn by young girls 
as well as women. For some years 
now strings of these beads have been 
exposed for sale made of inflammable 
celluloid, s and the risk involved in 
wearing them by women who bend 
over an open fire or lie down in the 
hot sun is not difficult to imagine. 

, Next to the making of celluloid rims 
fof spectacles we have come upon no 


more ghastly use of celluloid than this. 
We give here some of the cases we 
have gathered with the help of our 
readers since the Home Secretary 
declared that he had no statistics. 


'A maid was sitting by the fire when 
the celluloid comb in her hair burst into 
flames arid her head was badly burned. 

An Edinburgh lady was combing-her : 
hair when the celluloid comb caught 
. fire arid she was burned to death. 

A young woman at Portobello suffered 
serious injuries to her head through an 
ornamental comb catching fire. 


was already burning in; the hair. She 
narrowly escaped with her life and the 
shock necessitated a severe operation. 

. At Middlesbrough last year a chil¬ 
dren’s nurse, wearing celluloid cuffs, was 
stirring food over the gas-stove when the 
cuffs caught fire. 

, Two children’s lives were saved in the 
nick of time by a fire caused by celluloid 


A girl wearing a celluloid side-comb a ^ an Foster feast in County Down, 
was sitting on the floor when she One day last summer a child was put 
suddenly found herself in flames, She into his'per ambulator at Oxford to rest 
snatched out'one comb, but the other Continued on page 2 


Jumping From the Sky 



The miracles of yesterday become commonplace today. Men Jump from the clouds thinking little about it; it is part of their 
everyday life. Here a man is ready to drop from his plane into space, and three other parachutists are seen descending to the earth 

Chimney-Sweep’s Broom and Grandfather’s Paint-Box 


A sooty set of .a chimney-sweep’s 
brush and rods on a table fn the 
reading room of the Society of Arts in 
the Adelphi is one of the objects illus¬ 
trating the 150 years’ work of the society. 

At its beginning the society offered 
prizes for useful inventions. This was 
one to remove the scandal of employing 
children to' climb chimneys to sweep 
them. The chimney-sweep’s tackle on 
the table is almost the same as that which 
.won the. prize in 1805 for removing this 
pitiable form of, child labour; 

The prize for it was one of many 
offered^ for other inventions. Nearly 
£29,000 was paid out in 50 years, and 
models or examples of them arc arranged 


round the room. Next to the chimney¬ 
sweep’s broom, one of the most curious 
is a group of swedes and mangel-wurzcls, 
for which the society offered a sum in 
aid of agriculture. 

Here, too, is a model of the first life¬ 
boat, -for which Henry Greathead-re¬ 
ceived a gold medal in 1862 ; a model of 
the first' iron bridge, thrown x over the 
Severn at Coalbrookdale in 1779; and 
the first example of colour printing. It 
' is. a print of the Australian poa bird, 
and it once belonged to Captain Cook. 

A model of Popham’s * semaphore 
(1816), which sent a message from 
Portsmouth to the Admiralty and back 
in 15 seconds, is here also. 


Besides these and other exhibits arc 
/letters and prints and portraits ol 
famous men associated with the society. 
Samuel Johnson, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas -Chippendale . (the only auto¬ 
graph known), and the brothers Adam 
who built the Adelphi on arches.* A 
handbill is there to remind us that 
Captain Bligh of the Bounty won the 
society’s gold medal for transplanting 
bread-fruit trees,' 

East, but not least, is the shilling 
paint-box which the Society of Arts 
introduced, and of which 11 million 
were sold between 1852 and 1870. 
Nearly every CN grandfather must 
have had one. 
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The Idea We 
Threw Away 

All’s Well Again 

ROMANCE OF COLOUR CHEMISTRY 

A pioneer in colour chemistry and 
its association with the dyestuffs 
industry has passed away in Arthur 
Perkin, a professor at Leeds University. 

He was the second of the three sons 
of Sir William Perkin, who .discovered 
artificial dyes when trying to make an 
artificial quinine Out of a coal-tar pro¬ 
duct. Sir William was only 18 when he 
made this discovery," and when he 
established 1 his dye-making works * at 
Greenford, near Harrow, he had great 
difficulty in selling his dyes. The dis¬ 
covery of ' an " Englishman was riot N 
appreciated, by his countrymen. " , 

The. Germans, , on the, other hand, ' 
realised the advantages of the new dyes 
and captured the world’s markets with 
the 'Englishman’s idea. ‘ In the days 
before the war Germany may be said to. 
have coloured our cottons and woollens 
and silks for us, producing colours which 
had ! become indispensable to tile textile . 
trades. 

When the war broke out this country 
had to build up for itself the industry 
she had lost to Germany, and Arthur 
Perkin took charge of some of the work 
for the. British Dyestuffs Corporation. 
We have now redeemed our fortunes in 
this respect, and have a great industry, 
manufacturing 61,’000,000 pounds of dyes 
and dyestuffs a year and importing only 
5,200,000 pounds. 

Tales the Indians 
Are Taking Home 

We believe that two little stories will;, 
often be told when the Indian Coronation 
contingent arrives back home. 

One is of a small boy who tramped 
’to see their camp at Hampton Court. 
An Indian officer, who wore a turban, 
was amused at the child’s admiration, 
and offered to take him round the lines 
of tents which covered the meadows 
between the palace and the = river. 
Many were the smiling greetings given 
them by the men. . The officer dis¬ 
covered that the boy had tramped twelve 
miles to see the camp, and offered him 
half-a-crown so that he might go home 
by train; but the morp he pressed the 
money on him the more firmly the boy 
refused, saying that, “ I can’t take it 
from you because you are our guest.” 

As the troops were embarking at 
Southampton' a little girl of five put 
two dolls into the arms of an astonished 
bearded warrior, asking him to give them 
to an Indian child. He promised to do so. 

French Beats English 
Under the Flag 

It has gone almost unnoticed that the 
Canadian provincejof Quebec,has. passed 
art Act establishing French as the official 
'language for the-laws of the province. 

The French Canadians number several 
- millions, and retain the French language 
, and customs. ‘ . The, famous Dionne 
quintuplets, for example, all bear French 
Christian• names. 1 • : . . ' : . ... • 

• It should be borne-in mind that, under. 
' the Canadian Constitution, . there is .a 

Dominion Parliament to-rule all Canada 

* and control ' all services .whicli affect 
Canada, as a whole. : The Dominion 
federates nine. provinces, each having a 
separate government and parliament of 
its own, to control its' local affairs, 

The Qucbec Parliament has power to 
settle in what language its laws shall be 
made/And it has chosen French. The 
English-speaking citizens of the province 
object and demand the repeal of the law. 


N D C The Prime Minister 


The Tax That Nobody 
Wanted 

Mr Neville Chamberlain is Prime 
Minister and Sir John Simon ’ is' 
Chancellor, arid Mr Chamberlain has 
bequeathed to his Chancellor the task of 
raising a large sum of money to pay for 
defence. ; j ‘ - - • V *’’ ' ’ \ 

For, as no one had a good word to 
say for his proposed new tax, called 
the N D C (National Defence Contri¬ 
bution), Mr Chamberlain has dropped 
it and asked Sir John Simon to introduce, 
into the Finance Bill a new tax on the 
big profits now being made by industry; 
which will be simpler to calculate and 
fairer all round. It is.expected that the 
new tax will bring; in £25,000,000 in a 
full year instead ;of. the £15,000,000 
expected from the N D C. 

So the Prime Minister has. dropped 
his last proposal as 1 Chancellor, and the 
new Chancellor begins with a new burden,' 

Butterflies Over 


the Sea 


_■ Many Norfolk children must have 
thought they were in fairyland the other 
. day when thousands of white butterflies 
came floating over the cliffs and salt 
marshes until they! disappeared inland, 
,They had apparently flown across the 
North Sea from the Continent. 

For hours the air was crowded with 
lyhite wings lit by the sun. They could 
be seen far out at sea, and, although the 
wind was against them most of the day, 
the fairy invaders moved steadily from 
north-east to south-west. An observer 
saw more than twenty, cross the small 
range of a.telescope in one minute. We 
have to thank that; watcher for getting 
up early the next morning and dis¬ 
covering what became of many of them. 

Nearly every bluebell, was hung with 
butterflies resting, and thousands more 
were arriving from across the sea 1 . 

They did not seem tired, but no 
wonder : had not they come to their 
land of promise ? Had: a little bird told 
them that the British are a nation of 
cabbage eaters, and that nearly every 
garden here has the white butterfly’s 
favourite cabbage ?; ■ 


A great-niecc t of John ^.Constable, the 
artist, Has celebrated her 105th birthday, : 
receiving a telegram of congratulation 
from the King and Queen. ' - 


Mr Neville Chamberlain 

For half. a century the name of 
Chamberlain has been prominent in • 
our politics. .• ; ' 

It was Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
beginning life as a Radical crusader 
in Birmingham, who opposed Home 
Rule for Ireland and broke up the 
Liberal Party, so that he and his sons 
came to be conspicuous' members of the ’ 
Conservative Party. v ^ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain passed away 
riot long ago; now his .brother Neville 
has been elected leader of th§ Gonserva-. 
tive Party and is Prime Minister in v 
Mr Baldwin’s place. This is from his 
speech on" being chosen by his party : • 

I know you will .forgive a-personal note if I 
say that my thoughts have reverted continually 
to my father and to my brother.' Both of them 
had qualifications far greater than I for the 
highest Ministerial office. Both of them might , 
have attained*it"if it'had; not been that, by’ 
the chances of political fortune, they had* 
to choose between their natural ambition and* 
national interests which seemed, to them to be. 
paramount. I look upon my position today as 
the continuation—perhaps. I may say the 
consummation—of- their life work. 

• There have been several changes in 
' the Government, Mr Horc-Bclisha goes 
from the Ministry of Transport (where 
he has been a wonderful success) to the 
War. Office. Mr Duff Cooper goes from - 
the War Office to the Admiralty, Sir 
Samuel Hoare goes from the Admiralty 
to the Home Office. Sir John Simon 
goes from the Homo Office to the 
Treasury.. ; Lord Stanhope goes to the 
Bpard of Education, Mr Oliver Stanley 
to the Board of Trade, and Dr Leslie 
Burgin goes to the Ministry of Transport. 

The Farmer Loves a 
Clean Field 

The Litter Lout had been behaving at 
his worst, and after a big local meeting 
of Yorkshire crowds it had taken three 
days to clear up his rubbish. . 

A special squad was therefore formed 
before, the meeting at'Harewood Park 
of the Yorkshire Federation of Young 
Farmers Clubs, but after the prizes had 
been . presented the squad did not have 
to stay behind. The farmer loves a 
clean field and is not a Litter Lout. Not 
a scrap of paper ivas to be seen on the 
grassy slopes bekveen Harewood House 
and the lake; although a thousand farmers 
had. torn the wrappings off many 
packets of cigarettes and chocolatb. 


The Celluloid Enquiry 


Continued from page 1 

in the garden with a . celluloid rattle in 
his hand. In a few minutes his mother 
heard him scream and found the rattle 
in flames. ‘ ; ’ ■ . | . v* 

At a fire in Soutlpvark the' other day 
celluloid gave off fumes which drove-the 
firemen baclTinto tlie-street. 

:; At Stourport . last, .month . a . child’s 
celluloid doll; caught ’ fire* and set the 
curtains in flames. . * *! " • » ■* * * 

' . A Bradford boy was-burned by a toy 
elephant catching fire, and .today .part- 
of one of his fingers is missing as a result. 

' At Monkscaton in Northumberland a 
little boy .was' seriously., burned by .a 
celluloid soap-dish catching fire arid 
falling into his lap. ; J /•■■■•/’ . * 

‘ A. Glasgow man was walking-along 
the.'street when a'passer-by noticed that 
-his, coat was burriing ; a spark from.his 
pipe had dropped into a pocket and set 
on fire his celluloid, spectacles. 

: The London Fire Brigade knows 
'well the terrible dangers of celluloid, 
and deals .-with the matter in a book 
advising the public what to do" to 
guard against fire. We take the 
following from’this official publication-: 


Celluloid is highly inflammable and 
burns rapidly and fiercely if subjected 
to heat. It is not necessary for a flame 
to touch celluloid for it to . catch fire, 
nor, will the exclusion of air extinguish 
the fire. , Celluloid; articles should never 
be placed near '.radiators, fines, electric 
lamps, or otherwise ;exposed to heat: v - 
... Any, fire in' which a large quantity 
of ' celluloid is. involved is specially, 
dangerous owing" to the density and 
-poisonous nature of the fumes, .which 
may explode-, under, certain conditions, 
and to the fierceness of the fire. Fires 
caused by \cclluloid have often been 
responsible for serious injuries and loss 
•of life. 5 ■ - ■: v 7 / 7 

■ In spite of J the dangerous nature of 
this substance, it is often placed in the 
• hands of. children ;in the form ofdolls 
and other toys .7. Great caution shoiild.be 
used with celluloid; toys if given . to 
children, and celluloid combs-and other 
’articles should be kept out of reach. J - 

The C N urges its readers Jo sencl 
:any information they can. to .their 
M P; with the request ' that lie. will 
supply it to the Committee when it 
sits to do its work. \ : 


The Sleeping , 
Draught 

Sir Thomas Inskip’s Story 

Sir Thomas Iriskip, our Minister for 
Defence, has been telling a company of 
lawyers of an experience Of which none 
saw the humour more ;readily than he. 

His wife went to the ‘ House of 
Commons to hear him speak, and. ha ! d 
listened to him with close, attention for 
ten riiinutes when, someone next to her 
said, /‘ This is very dull, isn’t it ? ”, : 

Perhaps , Sir Thomas may find con¬ 
solation in „the assurance that much 
worse has happened. A distinguished 
friend of ours took his wife with him 
when . he had . to deliver a scientific 
address to an international conference. 
All went well for a while, then,'"during a 
pause for breath, he heard a disconcert¬ 
ing sound from the audience. ; He 
listened again—yes, undoubtedly, some¬ 
one was gently snoring. He’ peered 
anxiously at the audience and discovered 
the cause. There in the centre of the 
front row was his wife, fast asleep ! i 

Sherlock Holmes in 
the North 

. Cohan Doyle invented no more in¬ 
genious stratagem 'for his immortal 
Sherlock Holmes than has been carried 
out' by the Cumberland police in ‘ the 
detection of a writer< of-a number of 
anonymous letters. , • * - * t 

' For two years members of the Cu riibcr- 
land- County ;CqunciI received unsigned 
letters and postcards reflecting on their 
management; of one* of, tfeeir schools'. 
Statements made in this way were untrue 
and libellous, arid at last'the matterrivas 
put into - the hands of i the police! 5 

It was : found’ that, .the! bulk 'of the 
.letters passed through. the, general post 
office at Carlisle, where in due course a 
man was seen' to " post letters’ which , 
proved to contain .libels,* But how was 
it to be proved that he was their.writer ? 

The police carried: off .his bicycle 
unknown, to him—they borrowed it, in 
their amusing ' official * language. The 
man reported his loss to the police, who 
said they would. gladly• help him if lie 
would write them a description of it. ' 

' He complied; and the police had the 
evidence they wanted 

Caterpillars Invade 
77" Helvellyn 

Millions - of dark brown caterpillars 
have invaded the Lake Country and are 
devouring the pastures on the higher 
grazing grounds of Helvellyn. The plague 
is so devastating that it is probable that 
fresh feeding-grounds will have/-to be 
found for ;the mountain sheep,: A. 

„ The presence of the caterpillars was 
only discovered at . shearing: time, when 
numbers of . dead caterpillars were found 
in the fleeces. •. ' r J 

THINGS SEEN ^ 

. A wren’s nest, attached to a thrush’s 
nest at Cuckfield, both birds sitting. • 

An old carrion, crow, carrying off 
‘ chickens in'Leicestershire. 7 7 1 

; The Girl Pat lying off Millbank on the 
Thames. '7 • ' •' ; 5 

THINGS SAID 

' Guarantee us peace in* Europe, arid 
. Germany will find no more useful frieiyl 
. than Britain,* British Ambassador in Berlin 
. I am the public conscience of Great 

Britain. Mysterious man telephoning to tlie 
Archbishop of Canterbury at midnight 

These great tilths of working-class 
fiats are'an, expedient ; Barracks I call 
them. • '; J Mr'George. iTansbiiry ? 

One of the good joys of life, the waste- 
paper basket. Bishop of Bath and Wells 
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Basque Children Statue of Youth • Young Shipbuilders 



Enjoying the English Summon—Throe visitors from Morocco strolling along tho quayside at Ramsgate 


In Training—Qlri athfotea at the 
Battersea Park track in London 



Hh 1. 1 


Our Quests From Spain—Physical training for tho^Basque 
children in camp at North Btoneham in Hampshire 


Ships Built Here—Boys of St Michael's School, Sydenham, have 
built more than 800 ships with cardboard and other materials 
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The Tramp s 
Passing Call 

Eastbourne College Not 
At Home 

The wonderful scheme by, which 
schools may adopt ships of themerchant 
service, following their routes, exchang¬ 
ing information, and establishing other 
contacts, has had an ’ interesting and 
amusing sequel in Eastbourne. 

One Sunday night last month.a tramp 
.steamer . passing through the English 
Channel drew close 'inshore, even to 
within 400 yards. Long and continuous 
blasts on its siren could, not but attract 
much attention. Crowds gathered on the 
: parades to watch, and inquiries were on 
a'll lips.’ Still greater was the interest 
tylien the steamer put out.to sea again 
and, circling round, repeated the per¬ 
formance on its siren, 'The police put 
out in a boat to make inquiries, but were 
ijnable to reach the ship, nor could the 
coastguard station give any information 
beyond the fact that the ship had put 
-out to sea beyond Beachy Head and 
reported all .well, -- ' , ■ / - 

Light on the Mystery 

1 Now the headmaster of Eastbourne 
College has shed light on the mystery. 
This was a greeting from the school's 
adopted ship, the tramp steamer Holm 
Park. The geography master, and prob¬ 
ably the boys, were familiar with its : 
route, but .unfortunately the headmaster 
himself was not following it so carefully, 
and was utterly puzzled to receive a' 
cablegram saying,* “ Nearing Land's 
End ; expect arrive Eastbourne about 
Srinday." There was.no sender's name 
and no mention of any place of origin. 
He did not therefore connect it with the 
ship at all, and in bewilderment pored 
over it fot a time and then, still baffled,- 
put it aside. If friends chose to pay him 
a surprise visit on Sunday they would at 
least find him glad to sec them ; beyond 
that he could do nothing, he thought. 

So it comes about that Eastbourne 
College is now regretting that its adopted 
ship approached to find it “ Not at 
home," with no boys on the parades to 
return the friendly greeting. 

Better Times For 
Depressed Areas 

; Hopes are running high in the New¬ 
castle neighbourhood, for what has long 
been a depressed area is dreaming of 
better times. 

At last work is coming to the work- 
.less, and the North-Eastern Trading 
Estates, financed by the Government 
and operating without, profit, is opening 
up a whole new series of-factories in a 
lovely setting. Within the . next few'\ 
•months 3000 workless 'men and women 
will find employment here, and in ten 
years it is hoped that 40,000 people 
will be employed in the factories of the 
Team Valley. . ' - 

■ Sir George Gillett, .Commissioner for 
Special Areas, has been ■ inspecting this 
parkland with its spacious avenues, its 
flower-beds and trees, and factories, 
looking more like chalets than places 
where work is to be done. The estate, 
at both sides of tlie River Team, is ]\car 
the Great North Road and the main 
railway line, , Gateshead is close by, 
and Ravensworth Castle looks over much 
of the area. The main avenue, nearly 
two miles long, is 176 . feet wide and 
lined with grass plots. From it are 
branch roads to the model factories 
with glass sides. Already over 30 of 
these have been planned, and several 
are nearing completion.,. " 

■;— :------- .V 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For Iis a year you may send the 
C N each week to any child on Earth 



Was Better Than the World 


]W[r G. K. Chesterton before lie 
•' died liad written the story of his 
own life, but lie could not tell us all. 
we \yanted to know about him. Now a 
friend of his, M. Emile Cammaerts, has 
written about him a book called The 
Laughing Prophet, and he helps us to 
*see : his friend as he knew him and as 
many knew him in their childhood. 

We can see how this great man was 
never happier than when he was playing 
with his toy. theatre with hosts of 
children round him. He did not pretend : 
to be a child : he. had never ceased to 
be a child. He takes the child by the 
hand and the cloak of years rolls from 
his shoulders! ' He talks to him as an 
equal, wanders through the same dreams, 
the same landscapes, and runs the same 
adventures. V He still lived in fairyland, 
its oldest inhabitant," That was the 
real G. K. C. 

, The Laughing Prophet 

And all this helps us to know'why he 
loved his toy theatre. Once he brought 
one back from Spain with bright scenery, 
electric lights, and brand-new stories. 
The stage, we are told, was more excit¬ 
ing than the plays ; and when he. showed 
it. to his friends they saw : him and 
another child, fifty years younger than 
he was, crouching eagerly in front of 
the little stage/entirely absorbed by it, 
while the electric bulbs rose like so many 
suns over the yellow mountains and the 
green valleys. 

“.He had seen, these- landscapes and 
crossed these" streams, but this was 
better than Spain ; it was better than 
the world- It' was the world made 
miraculously smali so that it stood com¬ 
fortably on a table." 

Older people will remember G. K. C., 
as they used to call him in many parts. 
They will have read his glorious ballads 
Lepanto and The Ballad of the White 
Horse, and the lovely., poem about the 
Donkey, which will never pass out of our 
poetry. They must have heard many 
stories of this laughing prophet, but they 
do not know him till they see him before 
his toy theatre with the other children. 


M. Cammaerts is himself a poet and 
understands his friend; lie is able to 
share the delight of G. K. C, in his toys. 
And his daughter Jeanne from her 
earliest days loved this big man with his 
large hat and his heavy stick, and the 
tone of his voice which he used when he 
talked to children. He had deep pockets 
from which presents would be brought 
and placed shyly on the table when 
Jeanne was not looking. 

As the years passed lie did. not. forget 
his younger friends, but wrote them 
many letters, and when some great day 
came he would write poetry for them. 
It is clear that lie was not- pretending 
when he was playing with.the theatre ; 
this was what he wanted to do. He had 
so many things to do which people 
thought more important that he was 
sorry he could not even finish his St 
George and the Dragon. 

But he did try to produce this great 
play in his home at Beaconsfield. He 
painted no less than six dragons of 
.different sizes, which grew larger and 
larger as the drama came to its climax. 
And last of all only the “monster’s 
gaping mouth could be seen on the stage, 
and, being short oh colours,. Chesterton 
had to use the same paint for the dragon's 
tongue and St George’s Cross." 

Lots of Peter Pans' 

There are many other famous men who 
like to play with toys, and very many 
who cannot easily pass a Punch and 
Judy show.- If the new Cabinet, going 
solemnly into Downing Street, saw a 
Punch and Judy Show in that famous 
street, do you think they would pass it 
by ? Not at all, they , would say to the 
new . Prime Minister, “ Put . off the 
meeting for a few minutes." And he 
would. Happily very grave and senior 
people do not altogether grow up. 

_ We know the pictures of G. K. C. We 
shall love his poetry some day. 1 But we 
shall know him all the better, when we 
think of him crouching before his toy 
theatre, or playing'hide-and-seek with , 
the other children ; or diving into those 
deep pockets of his for hidden toys. 

♦ If 


New Wonders of Ariel s Island 


A KIEL has a new rival in his island 
home, the coral-built Bermuda 
Islands which grow daily from the 
efforts of the coral-building polyps. 

. The.first white matron the island took 
13 days to reach the American mainland, ; 
but, carried out in sections and assembled 
on the spot, tlie great Imperial Airways 
flying^boat. Cavalier vies /with Ariel 
by “ running upon the sharp wind of 
the north" to cover the • distance 
(770. miles) in less than six hours, and 
so creates the newest chapter in one of 
the strangest Robinson Crusoe^ stories 
in our long colonial history. 

. In 1609 Sir George Somers, a\ Dorset 
man, rounded off a fine career as a 
navigator by sailing with nine little 
ships to establish an English colony in 
Virginia. His own ship was wrecked on 
the Bermudas, which take their name 
from. Juan Bermucles, the Spaniard 
who. sighted them, but did not land on 
them, in 1515. ' 

For ten months Somers and his com-* 
panions were prisoners on the island, 
terrified, by strange noises and harassed 
by Tliq.'presence of numerous pigs, whose 
presence on an ocean island far from a 
continent, has never been explained. 

The story of the wreck and its sequel 
was published;.by a survivor in 1610, 
and on it,Shakespeare founded the last 
and loveliest, of his plays, The Tempest. 
He utilises the. mystery of the noises 
in the island to people its air with 
spirits, of whom Ariel is his minister, 


and Caliban, that embodiment of animal 
fury, his grudging servant. 

At the end of their ten months' 
captivity Somers and his companions, 
having made two boat# from the wreck 
of their ship, sailed. Tor Virginia, and. 
reached it-to find the rest of the,colonists 
on the .verge • of starvation. . Somers 
gallantly sailed back to his island to- 
secure fish and pigs with which to feed, 
the sufferers, but died there,its first 
governor and victim.. 

Bermuda .became one of our oldest 
colonies. Its position, within easy range 
of a great' tract of American coast¬ 
line, led Great Britain to regard it as 
the Malta of the Atlantic. It is still 
the stronghold of a garrison. But 
its'28,000 people depend on peace for 
prosperity ; they flourish by cultivating 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables for Canada 
and New York. 

Now the' great flying-boat Cavalier, 
-shares with an American craft as a 
new link between the islands 'and 
America, and bridges part of the 
ocean gulf, which will be completely 
spanned when our Atlantic service 
comes into being. 

The Bermuda Islands have given us one 
of the noblest exercises of the .imagina¬ 
tion in Shakespeare’s master play ; now 
in sober fact they form the centre of 
realistic wonders well worthy the scene 
where Shakespeare left Ariel to do his 
spiriting gently, living happily under 
the blossom that hangs bn the bough. 


I See All 

Television at the 
Science Museum 

Television, slowly pushing its Way 
into.the private house, makes anew 
public appearance at the Science Museum 
this week. - 1 

The exhibition shows how high a state 
of efficiency has been reached by this 
marvel of seeing. Its present state may 
well astonish those who have only 
heard of what can be done with it, 
instead of seeing it for themselves. ; 

This is because, though television 
was made possible ten years ago, the 
process has had to be made perfect 
before it could be submitted to the 
public as a service as regular as'that of 
broadcasting sound. The exhibition 
includes a historic section dealing with 
Mr Baird’s early experiments, as well as 
a working demonstration of the success¬ 
ful television, accomplished by him a 

few years ago.. . ' 

There will be daily B B C television 
programmes, as well as others showing 
the latest modern receivers arid the 
largest scale scenes received on the 
screen. Daily demonstrations of . tele¬ 
vision, have been given at the: Science 
Museum for some time past.' 

Conqueror of 
Chomulhari 

Nothing is impossible to youth. Even 
the cloud-capped heights of the 
Himalayas have no terrors and no 
secrets for a young man determined to 
stand on the roof of the world, . 

Mr Frederick Spencer, -Chapman, at 
29, has made the first ascent of Chomul- 
hari, one of the sacred mountains of the. 
Himalayas, its peak rising 24,000 feet. 
Tie has accomplished this magnificent 
feat with only one porter, confirming 
the belief of many of our mountaineers 
that small expeditions are best when 
attempts are being made to conquer 
the Himalayas, 

Author of two books, a schoolmaster, 
inountaineer, ornithologist, and explorer, 
this young man was at Sedbergh School 
in Yorkshire, St John's College at 
Cambridge,' and assistant master at 
Aysgarth in Wensleydale. A first-rate 
photographer, he has the pioneer spirit, 
thinking nothing of leaving the class¬ 
room for the wilds of Lapland, which 
he crossed by sledge'during the Easter 
holiday of 1935. 


From Butcher's Van to 
the Academy 

One day last February Mr Leonard O. 
Bussey*.a*butcher who lives near Leeds 
in Yorkshire, sat on the step of his van 
and painted a snow scene. ITe called 
it Winter's Afternoon, and it is now 
hanging at the Royal Academy. 

Mr Bussey has had two pictures 
accepted by the Academy. Ilis work 
is to deliver meat, but often he takes 
his water-colours and easel with him, 
and when he comes upon a scene which 
pleases him he paints it.. Several of his 
Yorkshire pictures are hanging in art 
galleries, among* them his Hay Wagon 
in the Cartwright Hall at Bradford. 


A German Visit 

Last year some of ^ our ex-soldiers of 
the British Legion paid a happy visit to 
Frankfort. 

A return visit has now been arranged. 
A party of Germans from Frankfort is 
expected to. arrive at the end of June. 
They will' visit Cambridge, Canterbury, 
the British Legion village near Maid¬ 
stone, and the spot at Great Burstead, 
Essex, where the crew of a wooden-built 
airship brought down at Billcricay were 
buried. Those who saw it will never 
forget the terrible sight of the airship 
breaking in flaming fragments as it feb 
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The Food Problem for 

AN A1 INDIA 

Medical reports from:India show that 
only 33 per cent of the peasants are 
well fed. 

The fault is generally riot in the 
quantity of the food but in'the; quality 
and lack of variety, most families using 
far too much rice. 

Growing children get far too little 
protein, taking it mainly in the form of 
soya beans, and the coolie is being 
encouraged to keep cattle and hens for 
milk and eggs. Gardening is being 
fostered on the rubber estates of South 
India, and the labourers are beginning 
to grow the vegetables and fruit .which 
supply vitamins and minerals. 

The Blind Show the Way 

The Belfast Blind Persons Act Com¬ 
mittee find that property ownprs in the 
country are always willing to give the 
free use of their grounds to parties of 
blind persons, ■ because they have no 
trouble afterwards in clearing away, 
litter that has been thrown down. 

The blind do'tha themselves. ’ 



Thirsty weather 


MRS PEACOCK AT THE INN 

Mrs Peacock, who kept the Tan Hill 
Inn in Yorkshire, has passed on. 

She lived in one of the loneliest spots 
in all England, but she was known to 
..hundreds of thousands of people, and 
only a few months ago she was one of a 
little party of dale folk who broadcast 
to the Empire. / • 

The Tan Hill Inn is the highest in 
England. Three miles from anywhere, 
it is 1732 feet above the sea, beating the 
famous. Cat and Fiddle on the Derby¬ 
shire and . Cheshire border by 42 feet 
and the Traveller’s Rest in Kirkstonc 
Pass by 251 feet. Mrs Peacock was* 
often snowed up in her lonely fortress ; 
and she will be greatly missed by the 
Keld postman, who rarely failed to reach 
the inn even in the worst weather. 

Up and Down 

A man has climbed to the top of a 
high building to rescue a bird, and two 
men have gone down a steep cliff to 
rescue a dog. ‘ 

It was Thomas Griffiths of Fishguard 
who went up to a roof to bring down a 
seagull impaled on a lightning con¬ 
ductor ; and it was Trevor Thomas and 
John Mills who went clown a cliff at a 
dangerous point on the Pembrokeshire 
coast to rescue a dog. 

CHARLES SLINGSBY’S BELL 

We send birthday greetings to Mr 
Charles Slingsby, who has reached 100. 

He lives in the little Kent village of 
Aldington, near Iiythe, and has rung 
folk to church for 80 years. 

Ten years ago the villagers bought 
him a model of the bell he began ring¬ 
ing when-he was a boy of ten, and now 
they are proud of their centenarian. 

We read in Arthur Mce’s Kent that 
one of Aldington's bells has been saying 
since 1774 : 

I mean to niahe it understood 
, Thai though I’m little yet I’m good ; 
and Mr Mce reminds us in his book 
that Aldington’s bells rang out a;merry 
peal for Charles Slingsby's 99th birthday. 
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Treasure 
And In 

ing’s College Hospital,- like the 
poor, is always with us. Like them 
also,' it wants help, but it gives more 
than it receives. 

For nearly'a hundred years it stood at 
the back of London’s Law Courts, and 
many a poor patient it must have re¬ 
ceived from the network of vslums iibout 
Clare Market and the neighbourhood 
where Aldwycli and Kingswaynow stand. 

It was compelled to remove to Den¬ 
mark Hill, where it was housed in a fine 
new building such as is necessary for 
the right treatment of a great hospital’s., 
thousands of patients. It has been tliere 
since just before the war, and last year 
: it ministered to the needs of more than 
100,000 out-patients. The number of 
their attendances was 300,000. In the 


On Earth 
Heaven 

23 years since the hospital has been in 
South London it has received millions of 
patients, but not millions of pounds in 
subscriptions. *. v 

Each out-patient costs the hospital 
about 14 shillings, each in-patient, of' 
whom it had last year 7500, costs £4 10s. 

It is no wonder that King’s wants 
more money. . It will have completed its 
century the year after next, and in 
order to meet its : bills it asks for 
£400,000 to celebrate the occasion by 
establishing new departments and - de¬ 
veloping old ones. 

Contributions should be sent to King’s 
Centenary Fund; 7 Park Lane, Wi, They 
will be gladly received, and well spent, 
and those who give will be laying up 
treasure in heaven as well as on the earth. 



The umpire 

Cricket Js being played on thousands 
of village greens, and many players 
will easily understand the decision given 
by-a Yorkshire umpire not long ago. , 

During a West Riding match a 
giant batsman, nearly as broad as he 
was tall, took his stance, completely 
hiding the wicket. “ What about it ? ” 
sang out the bowler, feeling that the 
batsman was too massive. 

” Never fear," the umpire assured him. * 

If tha hits him in front it’s 1 b w, and 
.if tha hits him.behind it’s a wide.” 

A STONE FOREST 

Scientists arc very interested' .in a 
report from Northern Rhodesia, of a 
petrified forest, found by two South • 
African archaeologists and known to 
the natives as the Viziwa Forest. 

The stones are in the Lundazi district, 
not far from’ the borders of Nyasaland 
and about 75 miles north of Fort 
Jameson. ' 

No large fragments have, been met with, 
but there are great numbers of stone 
logs, all showing the marks,of the grain, 
the annual rings, and even the bark. 

The Dictionary Man 

After spending 30 years compiling a 
Scottish National Dictionary, Dr William 
Grant of Aberdeen has reached the letter C. 

He is now 73. Having ten years ago 
resigned his lectureship at the Aberdeen 
Training College he is able to devote all 
his time to. his dictionary, hoping to 
finish it in ten years. 

The Baby caravan , 

What is believed to be the first 
caravan in the world built solely for 
the welfare of-babies is on tour in the 
Victorian bush of Australia. 

Driven by a Sister-in-Charge, its 
progress is broadcast by wireless so that 
mothers in the districts through which 
it will pass may know when and where 
to find it. The Sister distributes leaflets 
and patterns; and is ready to give 
advice on the welfare of babies. There 
is also a trained nurse to talk about 
. bringing up children and to examine the 
babies of the lonely inhabitants. 


The 100-Mile lake 

So much water has been stored in 
Lake Mead by the huge. Boulder Dam 
in Colorado that there is enough to 
supply the household needs' of the 
United States for the next three years. 

Thousands of farmers living in the 
Imperial Valley below the dam can now 
rely on a regular flow of water; Before 
the Colorado River was harnessed they 
lived in continual anxiety of floods or 
droughts. ' , 

Lake Mead,* believed to be the world’s 
biggest artificial lake, now stretches for 
more than a hundred miles and covers 
72,200 acres of what was once one of 
America's worst deserts. It holds.eleven 
million acres of water a foot deep. 



Two on a tricycle 


CANNING THE MANGO 

India is now canning the mango, 
its most famous fruit, and orders for a 
million and a half tins have been given 
tofengland. The canning factory-is in 
a suburb of Bombay. 


A Lost Village Found 


A I.OST . village of the Moravian Mis- 
. sionaries has been found by a 
promising young archaeologist, David 
Sanders Clark, in Ohio. 

The Moravian Missionaries established 
a frontier post on the Cuyahoga River 
more than 150 years ago. It was all 
Indian country then, and their village 
of Pilgerruh was in continual danger 
of attack. But David Zeisberger, the 
leader, and liis assistant, John Heckc- 
welder, hung 011, and, Zeisberger, who 
was 60 years a missionaiy, is one of the 
most remarkable figures in history of the 
early American frontier. ’ He founded the 
first town in Ohio in 1772, and many 
letters from him have survived. 

But Though Christian settlements of 
Red Indians established by him grew and 


survived, they were caught in the cross¬ 
fire of the American Revolution, and 
many were carried off by. the British, 
Pilgerruh disappeared almost as if it 
had never been. Now it has'been found 
again (another David appearing on 'the 
scene), and with John He eke welder’s 
rough sketch of it is put as plainly before 
our eyes as if its doings were part Of the 
day’s news. ■ ’ ■ • • 

The vitality of the fseed planted by 
these Moravian Missionaries is' thus dis¬ 
closed. Their efforts continue today, and 
London has a special affection’for them, 
because of the'Mectiiig House in Fetter 
Lane where they still assemble, and their 
beautiful Burial* Ground ‘in Chelsea, 
where so many of them rest close to the 
garden of Sir Thomas More, 
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The colour way To 
the Pole 

We have always thought of the Polar 
regions as wide white wastes, but now 
comes the startling news that there is 
to >- bo a coloured - track from Prince 
Rudolph Island to the North Pole. 

Three transport aeroplanes of tlic 
Soviet’Air Expedition leaving the. base 
on the. island are flying to the Pole with 
dye bombs, and every 30 miles they will 
drop a bomb which will penetrate' 
ice and snow and spread a coloured 
stain over a wide area. In this way 
a track will be made from the base 
to the Polar camp, assuring the airmen 
of a .visible route to follow when they 
make the return journey. 



A big family at the Zoo 

\ ... . • _ , 

Did Shakespeare See This 

Dr A. S, W, Roscnbach, one of 
America’s greatest book collectors, has 
been exhibiting some of his old books 
on cookery in.New York. 

Among them was a tavcrn*bilT which 
may well set ns wondering, for it is from - 
the Mermaid Tavern, and was issued 
on September 14, 1588. Among its 
items, arc named boiled beef, sugar, 
and fire, but there is nothing to show 
how many guests sat down, or who 
happened to' be among them. 

Was Shakespeare there, we wonder. ? 
Would this bill for 20 shillings be put 
into his hand ? Did he study it ? It is 
possible, 

JUNIOR BOARD OF 

Directors 

In the board-room of a kinema in Hull 
ten children, the eldest only 11, havo 
been sitting round a big table and dis¬ 
cussing the best way in which to, help 
the 50 Basque children who are to have 
a home in the city. 

The children are the committee of 
the Regal Kinema Mickey Mouse Club, 
and they have a secretary who takes 
nptes in shorthand and enters up all 
the proceedings. The committee has 
decided that the Regal Club will adopt 
six Basque children for a year, and 
that all Mickey Mouse members shall 
contribute a penny a week’to maintain 
them in food and clothes. - 

NEWS FROM A PILLAR-BOX 

A blue-tit has built a nest and laid eight 
eggs in a pillar-box at Thornton, a village 
in the Cleveland district 6f Yorkshire. 

It reminds us of the following little talc 
in Arthur Mee’s new book on Sussex. 
It comes into the story of Worth; 

1888. : In this year a pair of great 

. titmice built* their nest in the postbox.. 
One was killed by a boy and the nest was 
left unfinished. 

1889. A pair of great titmice built 
their nest in. the postbox and laid seven 
eggs. They , began to sit on them, but 
a heavy posting one day disturbed 
their peace and the nest was deserted. 

1890. A pair of great .titmice built 
their, riest in the postbox, laid seven 
eggs, and brought up five .little ones. 
One by one letters were dropped on the 
mother, but she never moved. She sat 
on the eggs when the door opened and 
while the postman took the letters, and 
in the end the little family flew through 
the slit into the great world. . 

RED AND WHITE 

A chestnut tree at Hampstead has been 
lifting up red and white spires in the 
sunshine. It is thought the tree must' 
have been grafted many years ago. 
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Scrap 

ll the world wants iron. 
England* has it and per¬ 
sistently throws it away. 4 ' 

So keen is the competition 
for iron that Germany, for- 
example, collects scrap iron with 
the help of farmers, housewives, 
and artisans, and still has to 
import 300,000 tons a year to 
add to the collection, which is 
then converted into new iron 
and steel for her industries. 

Germany is not alone in the 
hunger for scrap. France, Japan,. 
and the United States bid.for it, 
and Great Britain imported last 
year , a million tons. We" shall 
still have to continue importing 
it, at increasing expense because 
other, countries are* beginning to. 
forbid its export. All the time 
there is scrap iron at our doors. 

Not all we need is there, but 
there is enough to induce us to 
follow the example of Germany, 
where 2000 scrap firms are em¬ 
ployed in. collecting it, and the 
newspapers, kinemas, and schools 
impress everyone with the im¬ 
portance of saving it. . 

Where is it ? Not once but 
several times in the last few years 
the C N has pointed to the scrap 
lying about, and has declared 
that it ought to be cleared awaj^ 
if only to rid the country of 
untidy litter. 

Scrap is everywhere,- in the 
village pond, in the village brook, 
and rusting away among the 
nettles by the roadside. There 
are old pots and kettles, hoops 
from derelict perambulators, 
broken wheelbarrows, damaged 
tools/ribs of old umbrellas, bits of 
used-up lawn-mowers, tins by 
the ten thousand, and bolts and 
screws and nuts thrown off by 
the cars on the roads. 

Old thriftless habits are hard 
to change ; people will continue 
to throw away things half-done 
with because, they want to be 
rid of them and buy something 
new. But a start might be 
made with our boys, and girls. 
An energetic company of Scouts 
,or Guides could' collect enough 
scrap iron in a month to make 
a valuable contribution to the 
country’s reserve of scrap,iron. 
The fragments could be brought 
to some centre to be disposed 
of, and the country would be 
richer and cleaner. 

The idea of a national collec¬ 
tion of rubbish has often been 
urged, and there should now be 
no delay in adopting it in some 
form or other. Government de¬ 
partments will hardly wake up 
yet to take such a step, but local 
councils might make a start. 

Iron that can be turned to 
some use is more valuable than 
gold which lies hidden in vaults. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters ' of the ancient River 
' Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Ugly Hoardings Again 

lovers of the countryside will see 
with great regret the great ugly 
hoardings which are appearing again 
on our arterial roads. 

A census taken not long ago showed 
that one of our great roads has 154 
huge advertisements in 90 miles, and 
in spite of all the efforts of the Kent 
County Council the hoardings are 
springing up like mushrooms on the 
Sidcup Road, where we shall soon be 
unable to sec the trees for the gin and 
petrol and other stuff which seem to 
delight in spoiling beauty everywhere, 

. ' ' ©' 

Hear Them As They Call 
Jn Charing Cross Hospital lies a 
little hymn-writer of 14. y 
She is Joan Spencer, who has never 
walked, and has been operated on 
several times. Another operation 
will be necessary if she is ever to 
leave her bed; but in spite of all this 
Joan keeps Wonderfully brave and 
cheerful. Hearing that a Woolwich 
minister wanted a hymn for lighthouse- 
keepers, this little poet took up her 
pencil and wrote these verses: 

Holy , Gracious Father, 

Guide all men at sea ; 

When the waves are lashing 
Hear their prayers to Thee . 

Holy, watchful' Father,' 

. .. - Guard the lighthouse men, 

And when tempests threaten, 

Give needed mercy then . , 

: Holy, kindly Father, 

Guard their children all, 

When the thunder crashes 
Hear them as they call . 

. J ® 

The Lamplighter 

'JTiere arc few lamplighters left, 
and soon our towns and cities 
will have no need of them at all. 

> We like that old story toldxri the 
lamplighter of a Lancashire town. He 
had not lived very finely, but he 
turned over a new leaf. There was a 
new joy singing in his heart, a new 
radiance shining in his face. Some 
of his friends made fun of him. “ What 
is it like getting converted, Charlie ? ” 
they asked. • . 

“ It's like turning round in a street 
with half i the lights off and half the 
lights on,” die said. “Early in the 
morning I begin turning out the lights, . 
and when I look back it is all dark, but 
when I look forward I sec the lights 
shining ahead.” 

“ Very good,” said someone; “ but 
where will you be when you get to the 
last lamp ? ” J - . . . ‘ 

“ By the time I reach the last 
lamp,” said Charlie, “ the sun is 
always up and I need no lamps.” 

' .. © 

Communism possesses a language 
which every people can understand. 
Its. elements are hunger, envy, and 
death. Heinrich Heine 


The Sort of Man He Was 

By Th® Pilgrim 

^e were staying with a friend who 
, more than once mentioned his 
neighbour John. “ Better ask John,” 
he would say. - 

“ Who is John ? ” we asked. 

T Oh, just a neighbour,” said our 
host. “ One of the most wonderful 
men you ever met. You would not 
notice anything really striking about 
him*. He is not brilliant. I should not 
say he is well-to-do. But if you 
happened to live round here and were 
in trouble you would go to John 
first of ^11 knowing he would under¬ 
stand.”, "i 

Somehow we : felt we knew all t that 
mattered, about Tolin. 

< © 

f TiP-Cat 

CjAiLORS passing through a town 
made a raid on the swimming- 
pool. Just dropped in. 

/• : ■ 0 

Parents should listen to their children, 
says a writer. Usually they can’t 
help it. T . 

0 

. Jt takes a smart man to avoid paying 
income tax. And a smarter one to 
get the money to pay it. 



Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


If (he Eclipse of 
the Sun was all 
moonshine 


Jt will probably rain on and off during 
the summer, says a pessimist. 
Better than raining oh and on. 

0 - . 

pooTBALE supporters have had a dance. 
Their turn for the ball. 

0 

A man describes himself as the champion 
ice-cream maker. Says his ice¬ 
cream is hot stuff. 

- 0 

A business mah who failed has opened 
a successful skating rink. , His 
first business was a frost. • 

- 0 

JJosiers have met in con- 
> fererice. If they don’t agree 
they will give each other socks. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Birmingham now claims to have fewer 
idle men than any other industrial 



city. 

'J’iie infant death-rate in England is the 
lowest ever known. 

•yiiE King has decorated three old 
servants at Buckingham Palace. 
■piE National Debt is costing£60,000,000 
a year less than six years ago. 

JUST AN IDEA 

: ^Everytrouble- has a way of seemihg 
smaller if we face it boldly . 


Izaak Walton in the Rain 

What do you do when -you are caught 
in the rain ?", Grumble ? ' : \ ’ 7 . , 

: When old Izaak Walton was caught, 
in the 'rain he talked of sunny days. 
Listen to him: 

'T'urn out of the way a little, good 
1 scholar, toward yonder high honey¬ 
suckle hedge. There we’ll sit and sing 
while this shower falls so gently upon 
the teeming earth, and gives yet a 
sweeter smell to the lovely flowers 
that adorn theseverdant meadows. . 

Look, under that broad beech tree 
I sat down when I was last this way 
a-fisliing, and the birds in the grove 
seemed to have a friendly contention 
with an echo whose dead voice seemed 
to live.in a hollow tree near the brow 
of that primrose hill. There I sat, 
viewing the silver streams glide silently 
toward thfeir centre, the tempestuous • 
sea. And sometimes I beguiled time 
by viewing the harmless lambs leap¬ 
ing securely in the cool shade, while 
others sported themselves in the 
cheerful sun. As I thus sat these arid 
other sights had so fully possessed my 
soul with content that' I thought, as 
thc.poetxhas so happily expressed it: 

I was for that time lifted above earth, 
And possessed joys not promised in my 
birth . . ‘ : 

© : 

Joy Shall Overtake Us as a Flood 

Fly, envious Time, till thou run out 
thy race ... •- 

For when as each thing bad thou hast 
entombed, , 

And last of all thy greedy self con¬ 
sumed, 

Then long Eternity shall greet our 
bliss . .'. 

And Joy shall overtake us as'a flood, 
When everything that is sincerely 
good 

And perfectly divine, ; 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love 
shall ever shine 

About the supreme Throne . . . 

Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 

. Attired with stars we shall for ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, 
and thee, 

0 Time. John Milton - 

In My Garden Roses Blow 

In my garden three ways meet, 

Thrice the spot is blfest; 

Hermit thrush comes there to build, 
Carrier dove to nest. 

Self-sown my stately garden grows ; 
The winds and wind-blown seed, 

Cold April rain and colder snows 
My hedges plant and feed. 

From mountains far and valleys near 
The harvests sown today 
Thrive in all weathers without fear. 
Wild planters, plant away! 

In cities high the careful crowds 
Of woe-worn mortals darkling go, 

But in these sunny solitudes 
My quiet roses blow. Emerson 

© ' 

Courage, Brother 

Our grand business undoubtedly is 
not to see what lies dimly at a distance, 
but to do what lies clearly at hand. 
Courage, brother. Get honest, and 
times will mend. . !••• Carlyle . 
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The World is 
Getting Kinder 

Good News From China 

The world is getting kinder every-, 
where, in spite of what the papers say. 

A new ambulance is to be seen this 
year in the streets of Shanghai, an 
, ambulance for sick animals, presented to 
the, S P C A by a soap company. There 
is no law agamst cruelty to animals in 
China, but the S P C A has done great 
things.by goodwill and persuasion. 

; Railway companies have been per¬ 
suaded to erect 17 water-troughs for 
cattle. Cattle-drovers have been per¬ 
suaded to tether their beasts by the 
horns instead of by the nose. The 
Shanghai authorities have been per-, 
suaded to allow more -time for the 
passage of cattle through the streets, so 



that they need not be over-driven. 
Lorries must now, have battens to pre¬ 
vent animals falling put. 
wt ./.When ships arc due to disembark 
their passengers. Inspector Thomas 
haunts the wharves where they have 
ponies for hire. 

Over 2000 rush baskets have been 
distributed- at the markets to people 
buying live fowls, and a leaflet was 
givpn out picturing the greater comfort 
for all concerned when a chicken is 
carried in a basket instead of upside- 
down by the legs. 

A Triumph at Last 

Man-made rubber, that elusive sub¬ 
stitute for Nature's material which has 
puzzled scientists for so long, has at 
length found a very useful application. 

It is with the • making of balloon 
fabrics, which are prepared by cement¬ 
ing two fabrics together with a layer 
of rubber between them. The use of 
synthetic rubber has not only proved 
entirely satisfactory, but in the case of 
airships inflated with helium it has been 
found to cut down the leakage of the gas 
to less than a quarter. Balloon fabrics 
made with synthetic rubber have now 
also been found to last much longer 
than fabrics made with natural rubber. 

Happy Islanders 

‘ The greatest service Captain Cook 
rendered to the world was to make life 
healthy at sea ; now life is being made 
healthy on the islands named after him. 

They are in the South Pacific Ocean 
between New Zealand and the Equator. 
The health of the natives has much 
improved since the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment took over the care of the islands, 

Tropical diseases arc being stamped 
out by the, doctors. Three native 
students who went from Cook ’ Islands 
to the Medical School in' Fiji have now 
completed their training and have 
• returned to tlieir own sunny islands to 
assist the British medical men. 

Since 1926 the population of Cook 
Islands has.iiicrcascd by 2000. 


One of the most captivating rooms in London 
is the great Autpgraph Saloon of the British 
Museum.' Here are autographs beyond price 
and stories more thrilling than novels. 

nPiiE Autograph Saloon, midway be- 
* tween the King!s Library and the 
great library of manuscripts, has a 
permanent exhibition of . a selected 
group of manuscripts, one section show¬ 
ing the way the Bible has come down to 
us,, the other illustrating English history 
from documents and-letters. 

The documents begin with Richard 
the Second, for few of our kings before 
him left any,writing behind, and many 
could not write. , Even Magna , Carta 
was attested with a seal and not signed 
with a name. There are two words in 
the handwriting of Edward the Third 
in the Vatican, but the earliest auto¬ 
graph of a king wc have is Richard the 
Second’s le Roy R.S. on an agreement 
for the restoration of a castle to'The 
Duke of Brittany. After that’the scries 
of roj'al autographs is complete. 

Letters From Three Henrys 

There is a letter in a good plain hand 
from Henry the Fifth about his captives 
at Agincourt, and another from Henry 
the Seventh ushering in the gloomy 
story of Tudor intrigue. The king’s 
.signature is to a letter addressed to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain con¬ 
firming the marriage contract between 
Prince Arthur and Katherine of Aragon, 
and near the letter is one from Katherine 
after she had been married to Arthur's 
brother, Henry the Eighth, Katherine’s 
letter is written to the king in France, 
telling him of the victory of.Flodden 
Field and praying God. to send him 
home soon. . 

Next comes Anne Boleyn’s letter to 
YVolsey thanking him for.the pains he 
took to secure her marriage to Henry 
when Katherine was out of 1 the way; 
and there is a letter fromTIenry himself 
thanking Wolsey for tilcTsame, service, 
addressing him as ” myne owii good 
Cardinal!, ” and ending ‘Nyour loving 
master.” . A little later comes a letter 
in which Jane Grey signs Jane ./the 
Quene ” ; it was her death warrant, for 
in it. she referred to the / " uiitrcwc 
clay me of the Lady Maryc ” 

Cranmer To Cromwell 

Sir Thomas More writes under the 
shadow of the long’s displeasure/ dis¬ 
claiming any sympathy, with- the crazy 
maid of Kent. A letter from Latimer 
says it is not* convenient for Act of 
Parliament-to preach one thing and the 
pulpit clean contrary, and on it is an 
ironical scrawl by the king, ” Why, then, 
do you so ? ” A'letter from Cranmer 
thanks Thomas Cromwell for. helping 
the people to ' 'read ..Cranmeris Bible, 
adding that Cromwell’s help had given 
him more pleasure' than if he had had 
£1000. ^ 

There is a pathetic memory of.the 
young Edward the Sixth in a diary he 
wrote, recording that he told his sister 
Mary that lie could no longer bear her 
presence at Mass against his will. 

A letter from Sir Philip Sidney was 
written five weeks before he gave his 
last drink of water to a soldier at Zut- 
phen, and it is followed by five letters 
touching on the tragedy of Mary Queen 
of Scots. One asks pity for a sorrowful 
mother from whom her only child has 
been’ taken. A letter from that -only 
child, who was to become James the 
First, is almost the only evidence we 
have’, that his mother’s tragedy moved 
him/ One ,of these documents tells 
how, after the beheading of Mary 
Stuart at Fotheringhay, a little dog 
was espied hiding in her clothes and 
could not be removed except by force.. 

It is thrilling to come to the Armada 
days and to find' the great names of 
Francis Drake, John Hawkins, and 
Admiral Howard pledging themselves 
to pursue the Spanish "fleet until they 


had cleared the English coast; and 
there is a letter, of that great time in 
which Drake and Hawkins, writing to 
Lord Burghley on the eve of their 
departure on their last voyage, ended 
their letter saying, “ and so lokyng 
day lye for a good wynd, we humbley 
take our leve,” * 

From Elizabeth's spacious days the 
scene changes to that resounding event 
in the life of the English people which 
brought Oliver-Cromwell on the scene. 
Here is his letter to Speaker Lenthall 
reporting Naseby, liis last sentence run¬ 
ning like an afterthought across the page, 
yet standing out as in letters of fire ; 

I wish this action may beget thank ful¬ 
ness and humility in all that arc concerned 
in it. He that ventures his life for the 
liberty of his country , I wish he trust God 
for the liberty of his conscience and you 
for the liberty he fights for. ■ 

Here are Hampden ancl Fairfax and 
Pym, Bradshaw and Admiral Blake ; 
and Charles the Second writes joyfully 
to his sister the day after liis Restora¬ 
tion. Near his letter is the pitiful plea 
of the Duke of Monmouth asking in 
vain for his life. 

Wc pass through reign after reign, 
through the Georgian Era, and come to 
Pitt and Burke and Warren Hastings, 
and then to a letter from Captain Cook 
speaking of the preparations for the 
voyage from which he never came home. 

Nelson and Wellington 

The sun of Nelson now dawns on us, 
and here is a sketch plan drawn with 
his own hand of the Battle of the Nile, 
'with the letter found on his desk after 
the Battle of Trafalgar. Keeping com¬ 
pany with Nelson’s note on Trafalgar 
is Wellington’s note on Waterloo. We 
come up through the-Victorian Era with 
the great statesmen of the time, to the 
last page of the diary of Gordon at 
Khartoum, 

But it is not all history in the Auto¬ 
graph Saloon ; there are names more 
famous than kings, for there is Shake¬ 
speare’s, one of the, six examples of his 
handwriting that are beyond dispute, 
on a deed mortgaging his house in 
Blaclririars to Henry Walker, There is 
also, a series of facsimiles of the record of 
a suit in which Shakespeare was the chief 
witness, liis evidence having been impor¬ 
tant because he had lived with the 
parties, Bclott and Mary Mountjoy, in 
Cripplegatc. Their lodger appears to 
have negotiated their.marriage and had, 
of course, discussed matters closely with 
them, and so it was-that his evidence 
became significant in this case. There 
is Milton’s agreement with his publisher 
for the sale of Paradise Lost, and a 
letter from Keats , to his sister saying 
he has received an invitation from 
. Mr Shelley, a gentleman residing at 
Pisa, to spend’ the winter with him, 
Daniel Defoe writes that the most lie 
wishes is that lie* may preserve the 
homely title of an honest man, and John 
Wesley writes that he still thinks that 
when the Methodists leave the Church 
of England God will leave them. 

Milton’s Bible 

The great names run all through the 
roll of fame—Newton and Darwin and 
Wren, Charles Lamb and John Locke, 
Ltttlier and Erasmus, Goethe and Vol¬ 
taire; Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci, and a copy of Home, Sweet Home 
written out for a*'friend by its author, 
John Howard Payne; and there is in 
this room the very precious Bible of 
John. Milton, who has entered in it with 
his own hand the birthdays of his family.. 

But most dramatic of all the treasures 
in the room arc those scraps of paper 
which stand as the eternal witness to 
the heroic spirit of our race, the last 
letters of Captain Scott and his friend 
Wilson, written in pencil i (yet in a strong 
hand) as they lay dying side by side, 
so far from help, so near their goal. 


Moscow Joins Up 
With the Sea 

Russia’s Wonderful 
New Canal 

Soviet Russia is quite properly much 
in the news, for it is a twelfth of the 
entire world. 

The latest official report is that the 
Second Five-Year Plan was completed 
by the end of March, nine months ahead 
of the scheduled time. 

The proud claim is made that what 
was a backward agricultural county 
has been in a few years converted into 
one of the greatest industrial vStates, 

Yet there is much political trouble 
in Russia, and we constantly hear of 
arrests and condemnations of Russians 
said to have betrayed their country. 

May Day was a great day for Russia, 
for it saw the opening of the new canal 
joining the Moscow River with the 
Volga. ' This great waterway measures 
80 miles—half as. long again as the 
Panama; Canal—and with it Moscow, 
so far from the sea, becomes in effect a 
seaport, and connected with five of the 
seas of the Soviet Union. With the help 
of this canal the city obtains water 
from the. great Volga River. 

Enthusiasm and some fine feats of 
engineering made this great canal. 

Raising the Waters 

The most difficult task was the raising 
of the waters of the Volga over the 
high ground which separated it from 
the Moscow River. This was done by 
locks and pumping-stations. Five one- 
chambered locks, the first and last of 
which arc ten miles from the Volga, 
form a stairway. As each lock is 
passed steamers are raised until the 
difference in the level is overcome. On 
passing these locks the steamers ap¬ 
proach the Moscow River, where two 
double-chambered locks -bring the hi 
down again to the river’s level. The' 
water is raised by pumping-stations, 
each equipped with four propeller-type 
pumps, raising 26,300 gallons of water 
a second. 

Great reservoirs have been formed 
along the canal by means of dams built 
at the meeting-points of various rivers, 
and near the dams eight electric stations 
have been built to produce water power. 

The Russians take pride in the fact 
that the 'canal was built by Soviet 
engineers and with Soviet material. 
More than a canal was made, for it was 
accompanied by the ” reconstruction ” 
of the lives of many of the workers 
who helped to build it. Criminals were 
put to work on it, and many of them, 
once unfamiliar with the meaning of 
work, have been ’entirely transformed. 
The chief aim was, to teach them to 
work, ancl to lead them to enjoy healthy 
labour with a purpose; 

A Country Community 
Without Wages 

A library and a printing press arc 
being added to the beautiful buildings 
belonging to the Huttcrian Brotherhood 
at Ashton Keynes in Wiltshire. 

* There are now' over 100 members of 
this self-contained community, British 
and foreign. About half are Germans, 
and, though they only came here with 
their wives and children a short time 
ago,*, they have already built their own 
farmhouse in the traditional Cotswold 
style, furnishing it. with articles made 
on their own lathes. Their staple diet is; 
rye bread, and here is one of the few 
fields in Wiltshire where rye is grown. , 

The people have 1000 fowls ancl 
30 head of Tattle producing Grade A 
milk, the surplus of which is sold to a 
factory, though no private profit is made. 
No wages are paid, and the authorities 
in charge of our unemployed are taking 
great interest in the. settlement. 
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in Two by Civil War 

Suddenly and with terrible effect the Spanish Civil War has shown once more how grave a source 
of danger it is to Europe. A squadron of German warships has bombarded the Spanish town 
of Almeria, and Germany and Italy together withdrew from the Non-Intervention Committee 


F or many, months now Spain has been 
the centre of the world on which alb 
men’s thoughts have been 'fixed. Ml 
Europe . has been anxiously- watching 
the Civil War there, because the result' 
of 'the struggle will affect for better.or 
worse the relations of all countries with 
each other. 

It is not that Spain today is one .of. 
the great countries. Her days of empire : 
lie in the past. But it has come .about . 
that the first important clash between 
the. modern ideas of Fascism and Com¬ 
munism has occurred there, and the , 
complete victory of cither side would 
strengthen the advocates of the winning 
idea in other parts of the world. 

All who believe in the freedom of the 
individual would feel that their cause had 
received a serious injury . ' , 

Only for a. very short period can the ! 
banner ’of Freedom be said to have 
waved over Spain. ! Her history is one 
long, record of oppression, whether of 
peoples she conquered in her imperial 
days or of her■ own people at, home. 
When Philip, the Second ascended her 
throne iivthe middle of the 16th century 


Spain owned nearly all the American con¬ 
tinent—all Central and South America, 
the southern part of ' North America; 
and many islands./ Gold and. silver from 
their mines filled the .‘vaults other, un¬ 
taxed grandees/ But no profitable 
colonies^ were established; and the. 
common people in Spain , were so ground 
down by taxation * on their food and ; 
industry that tlie population actually ; 
dwindled. : . / ' '. . T vlf 

It was. always to the'benefit of the 
mother country when her overseas 
.possessions revolted or were taken from” 
her. With the loss of the last remnants, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and tlie Philippines; 
at the close of the last century, she 
began to grow stronger, though this was 
due to economic rather than political 
development. 'J ' ' ’ ' ■ ' . A 

; ’ Spain, indeed* is a land of considerable 
natural wealth, much of it undeveloped. 
She could support a much bigger popu¬ 
lation than the 28 millions in her 190,000 
square miles-^-an area twice as big as 
Britain. Nearly half the country con¬ 
sists of pasture and mountain ; agricul¬ 
ture and gardens.account for one-third, 


while olives, j vines, and fruit are culti¬ 
vated on over ten million acres, irrigation 
and modern * methods ^ now taking the 
place of the primitive husbandry which' 
survived so long, '• 

Spain’s mineral wealth has been much 
talked of ‘ since" the Civil War began, 
for her'exports are required for the 
munitions of her neighbours. (How 
tragic‘ it 'is that this ’ country torn by 
war should be exporting war materials 
for other nations to tear themselves to 
pieces.) In 1934 some*three anil a half 
million tons of iron were obtained from 
’the mines of the northern provinces and 
Seville, our own country buying over 
’a million pounds’ Worth. The copper 
mines of Seville, Cordova, and Huelva, 
producing over 600,000 tons, are very 
important, while zinc, mercury, and 
lead together exceed the value of the 
copper. ■ Over seven million tons of 
coal a year are mined. 

Water power has not yet been de¬ 
veloped to any great extent in this land 
of; many mountains, the existing plants 
having a capacity for only 90,000 h-p, 
but at a conservative estimate sites are 


The Centr; 
of the We 



Fishing boats in the harbour at Palma in the" Balearic Islands 


. maid jof Spain in the costume of the Seville district 



The Alhambra, palace of the old Moorish kings at Granada 




em mom; 


Leisurely transport at Toledo 


Form labourers of Alora at their midday i*neal 


The top picture shows Spain as the centre of theeglob'e. 
Franco and those loyal to the Republican Government, 
of the mainland and,of the Balearic Islands for patro.’ 
under the Non-Intervention Committee's scheme to prer 
Spanish ports. France and Britain are patrolling the 1 
and Italy, before they withdrew from the scheme k 
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Spain’s Place in Europe 

The German bombardment of Almeria followed an attack by the Spanish airmen on a German 
battleship, which was hit by bombs inflicting great damage and killing and wounding about 
a hundred men. The new gravity of the international situation has been causing much anxiety 


available for the production of twO' 
million horse-power. 

The cultivation of cotton has been 
encouraged 'by the .Government, and 
over 60,000 looms, mostly in Catalonia, 
produce cotton goods for the home 
market, Wool,- paper, and glass; are 
growing industries, while 30 important 
cement factories have been established. 

Most of Spain’s wealth is within, 
easy reach of her long coastline, round 
which are over a hundred seaports, 
Barcelona, Cadiz, and Bilbao having 
the ‘ biggest trade, 'Barcelona, with a 
population of. well over a million, is , 
the great modern'rival of Madrid,[which ‘ 
normally has about a million people. ', 
Both these . towns have ‘ magnificent 
streets and buildings, bnt, whereas ’ 
Madrid has the prestige and culture 
of a glorious' past, Barcelona, / as the 
capital of the Catalonians, < is the centre ,* 
of a race which has more vigour and 
enterprise than any other race in Spain. 

Speaking a dialect,akin to the Pro¬ 
vencal of their French neighbours 
across the Pyrenees, the Catalonians 
despise the Castilians, as they call the 


Spaniards, and have long aimed at 
complete independence, making a special 
request for. it at the Peace Conference * 
at Versailles. When Spain became a. 
Republic six years!ago self-government - 
was at last granted to Catalonia, only ; 
to be taken away after two years ; but 
when General Franco started the Civil 
War Catalonia declared itself autono¬ 
mous, though continuing to support 
the Madrid Government with soldiers.- 
Two other regions have asked for the 
self-government provided for in the new 
Constitution, the country of the Basques, 
an ancient race whose story we have 
already told in the C N, and Galicia in 
the extreme, north-west, whose people 
(the Gallegos) are a vigorous and' indus¬ 
trious race cultivating some of the 
richest soil in Europe and working in 
lead, copper, and iron mines. / p 

It is the Atlantic rains which have 
brought fertility; to these northern 
provinces, but as we go south into Old 
and New Castile we corner to -regions 
which are arid and unproductive, the 
home of ! the typical Spaniard, proud, 
austere, reserved. To the south,, in 


sunniest Spain, live the Andalusians* 
less hardy and pleasure-loving, retaining 
still much of -the;culture of the Moors.- 
George Borrow long ago ■ wrote ; of" the 

- natural dignity of the Spaniards, and 
; this has revealed itself again and again 

in the Civil War,- There is no doubt 
that the' average Spaniard wishes to be 
free from interference by’; other- nations 
• in his internal affairs. Ever a loyal 
member of the League, -Spain; alone 
among the nations-has in a written 
. Constitution renounced warfare as an v 
. instrument of national politics. - - J 

It is in the interests of the future'pcace 
of the- world that Spain should emerge 
as free and independent as she has been 
for over a century, a kind of Switzerland 
flanked by the seas. With Italy owning 

- part of Spain’s eastern coasts, or the 
Balearic Islands off it, the Mediterranean 
would tend to become an Italian lake 
with Italian control over the world’s 
highway to India and the East. 

■ Spain* more' than .ever before holds 
a strategic, position on the world map, 
and it is essential that she should remain 
independent and free. 


- ***** 


\ The^map belowshows the areas dominated by General 
• The arrows on the sea indicate the division of the coasts 
i,by the warships of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy 
vent the access'of foreign volunteers and war materials to 
coasts of areas in the hands of the rebels, while Germany 
1st week, were assigned those of Government territory. 


The Royal Palace at Madrid, now occupied by the President of Spain 
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Germany Not Strong 
‘ Enough For Justice 


& 


Mayor Hague 
and His Boys 


/The bitter persecution of the Jews 
A in Germany goes on and on. 

‘ Germany, rising like a Phoenix from 
the ashes, has made herself strong. But 
not strong enough tb right a Nvrong. 

The wrong she has done and.is con¬ 
tinuing to do is the oppression of the 
Jewish people in her midst, Jewish 
names have in the past been among the * 
greatest in Germany, Music, science, 
and art have sprung from their hearts 
and brains. But, their services forgot, 
the Jews are oppressed, robbed, exiled. 
The crusade against them goes on. 
Even Hitler is not strong enough to stop it. 
Germany is not strong enough to do 
justice to a minority. 

The oppression began against Jews 
who were in high places, which they 
had won by their ability. Doctors, 
scientists' scholars, were the victims. 
Out they went, and are now scattered' 
about the globe honoured by countries 
glad to , receive them. Einstein, the 
immortal mathematician, is one of them. 

He is in America now, and he has been 
joined by other scientists. . Professors 
Felix Bernstein .and Richard Courant 
now teach in New York. Professor 
James Franck, a Nobel Prizeman in 
physics, is at Johns Hopkins University. 

_ Professor Hertha Spooner, a Jewess, 
teaches physics at Duke University in 
North Carolina. Professor Max Born 
holds a chair in Edinburgh. Professor 
Hermann Fraenkel, the Greek scholar, 
is at Leland-Stanford University, Cali¬ 
fornia, Professor-Y. M. Goldschmidt, 
the geologist, has gone to Oslo. 

To this list of famous men expelled 
frohi the Univei'sity of Gottingen might 
be added many others. The number of 
Jewish teachers known to have been 
displaced from the German universities 
and higher seats of learning is more 
than iGoo. 

The Jewish physicians and surgeons 
fared no better. They lost their posts 
at hospitals; they were allowed to carry 
on elsewhere only under the most 
insulting conditions. It is one of the 
ironies of this treatment of them that, 
as we have heard, a famous Jewish 
specialist, Dr Oljcnick, was called in to 
operate on the daughter of the German 


Ambassador for a head injury. He 
might have refused, but he was too 
great a man to do so. He put the honour 
of the healer above the prejudices of race. 

After the highly-placed Jews, those 
who were by their learning and wisdom 
leaders of their people, came the humbler 
folk, among them. The latest to be 
attacked are the Jewish booksellers. 
All Jews carrying on bookshops were 
compelled cither to sell their business 
by the last day of March or to close 
down. The only exceptions were those 
Jews who could obtain permission to 
sell books to other Jews. 

This is the most recent attempt to 
put the Jew out of business in Germany. 
However strong Germany may be, she 
will in the end find that these attempts 
to undermine the Jew will sap her own 
strength, It is the meanest act of 
torture, in the history of the world. 
No people can build up strength on the 
rotten foundations of injustice. 


Cix years . ago Mayor. Hague of 
^ Jersey City, U S A, was reading 
annual reports. ' ! 

. Under the heading Juvenile Offenders ‘ 
he read that Goo boys from his town had 
been sent to institutions of one;sort or 
another. He exploded with indignation. 
No really good mayor, he, reasoned, 
would let the boys under his ’ care go 
wrong at the rate of 6oo a year." He must r 
find out the cause and stop it. ‘His 
resolve reduced Jersey City's ‘ annual 
crop of juvenile delinquents to 36 last 
year, "but that is 36 too many, the 
Mayor thinks. ■ ‘ 

In his work to help the youth, of his 
city Mayor Hague has tritd to find out 
the nature of the first false stbp, and then' 
to prevent it. As part of the task of 
finding out he asked th£ inmates* of 
reformatories to write out. answers to 
questions about the . influences that 
started them on the downward path. _ 
The prisoners were.suspicious at first, and : 


John Kyrle, the Man of Ross 


I T is 300 years this: .summer since the 
Man of Ross was born; he came into 
the world on May 22, * 1637, at the 
White House of Dymock, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, 

He was John Kyrle, son of . Walter 
Kyrle of Ross in Herefordshire, where 
the family had lived for centuries. By 
the time he was 13 John inherited his 
father's estates at Ross and elsewhere, 
and after his course at Ross Grammar 
School and his life.at Oxford he retired 
to Ross, where he lived in great sim¬ 
plicity. . ' v 

Giving away every spare penny, he 
was always anxious to help on good 
works in his town. If there was any 
improvement to be made, the Man of 
Ross (as lie came to be called) did what 
he could to make it. He taught himself 
building, and'landscape gardening, and 
nothing pleased him more than to give 
a neighbour all the money he. needed to 
rebuild his house and improve his estate, 
on condition that he himself might plan 
and superintend the work. 


He planted trees when and where he 
could, and there are today grand old 
Gloucestershire elms living as memorials 
to the Man of Ross. He gave Ross an 
avenue of elms leading to the church ; 
and after acquiring a little knoll close by 
he laid it out with shady walks and 
pleasant paths.. He repaired the spire. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man with a 
red face and a big nose, his door was open 
to all who cared to' sit down to dine with 
him; and whatever was left of a good meal 
was given to the poor. He was never 
married, and after living a wonderfully 
full and useful life he died at 87 in 1724. 
He sleeps in the church he loved. 

In 1877 a Kyrle Society was formed 
to change waste plots of ground into 
gardens, and to carry on the work of 
the Man of Ross. It was formed by a 
group of people among- whom was 
Octavia Hill, one of the founders of the 
National Trust, and its work included 
the giving of popular concerts and the 
encouragement of gardening to brighten 
the lives of the people in dull town3. 


the few answers were obviously false. 
The, Mayor felt sure that even the 
most hardened criminal would give true 
answers if he understood wliat the 
inquiry was for, so. he . went to explain 
it himself. , The^ 250 men he was to 
address . looked so sullen th^t the 
authorities suggested that there should 
be tear-gas* ready in case of trouble. 
The Mayor said, No, thank you. The only 
force he wanted was the moral force of 
his mission. - \ Y’■ w ■ , - ■.; 

After he had explained wliat he was 
trying to do in Jersey City he went on in 
th.tsc words F " We could do a better 
job if we knew more about what first 
gets boys into trouble. Now, I can't 
promise to . do anything for. you\\ ■tm t 
how would you like to helpus ‘to save 
.‘your younger brothers and sisters from 
; getting into trouble.? " - . ■ 

r A shout went up ; they all would ! 
" Then there K is. nothing you . could i do 
more useful than to writetruthful 
answers to these questions," said-the 
Mayor. "Nothing you write •can’be 
used against you. : Yon are noteven 
asked to sign your names." y ■ ■ ' 
Scanning-the answers shows that 
many a criminal career begins with 
' unhappiness, anger, or misunderstanding 
at home or at school—small things 
which, ..detected in time, could soon be 
put right. . ■. : i- . >S 

For putting these small wrongs: rjglit 
in time Jersey City has ’ founded*, a 
Bureau of Special - Service for the 
children in its schools, and the bureau 
does many things besides advise boys in 
trouble. It tests sight and hearing, 
gives physical examinations, and con¬ 
ducts an employment department. , It Is 
there to serve* all. It has 27 truant 
officers and five plain-clothes detectives 
on its staff. The rule is that no boy or 
girl must ever be taken to the polite 
station, „ 

The bureau succeeds in hundreds of 
cases because it tries to get at the root 
of each difficulty. 

If every city in America could have a 
mayor like Frank Hague the country's 
bad reputation for crime could no doubt 
be wiped out in 25 years. 


Rights and Lefts 


Stephen the Cowherd Boy 


I T is characteristic of the British public 
that it spends so much of its time 
colliding on the pavements when such 
a simple rule as walking to the left would 
save all this confusion. 

It is characteristic also of our rulers 
that • at Coronation Time they should 
have urged us to Walk heft while all 
these years they have refused to train 
us in tile proper way. 

We should ‘all. Walk Left on the 
pavement, and Face the Danger , as the 
CN has for years been asking. The 
proper rule is to drive left and walk left 
in our towns, and only to walk right 
where there arc no pavements, so that 
wc may be facing the coming traffic. 

Professor H. J. Spooner declares the 
proposal impracticable because right- 
handed people have a natural tendency 
to walk to the right. This is, of course, 
a playful criticism of a serious problem, 
but it adds a new turn to the old problem 
of the consequences of right and left- 
handedness. The C N published solne 
little time ago the reasons why the 
LCC encourage left-handed children to 
use the right hand.' ‘ We live in a world 
mainly right-handed, where, from 
ordinary screws to the thread of The 
most complicated machinery, the turn 
is generally to the right, and turns to the 
left are baffling. 

In the age of chivalry, when princes, 
knights, and barons held great tourna¬ 


ments, the right-handed gallant was 
specially provided for, and the left- 
handed were disregarded. In order that 
rivals might have free play for their 
lances, borne in their right hands, they 
met left side to left side, and brought 
the lance across the body. The steel 
helmets lor these contests were made 
with only tiny openings in front for the 
eyes—none for the mouth or nose. But 
the wearer had to breathe, so a little. 
air-vent was made in the helmet on the 
right side, so that the side of the face 
exposed to the opponent should not be 
in danger from the point of his lance. 

. .,The right hand has-also influenced 
architecture. The spiral staircases of 
^defensive castles were designed in such 
-a way that a defender, s seeking to avert 
attack from below, had the free use of 
liis sword as he took guard on the steps ; 
the man who sought,to make his,way 
up had his sword-arm hampered-by the 
masonry at his side. 

Every captain of & cricket team, 
whether for a Test match or a CoTmty 
engagement, yearns for a left-arm bowler 
for the confusion of the opposition. 

' Natur6 is impartial with regard to 
lefts and rights. The hop, the honey¬ 
suckle, and : the elephant's foot climb 
from right to left; the bindweed con¬ 
volvulus, the kidney bean, and other 
creepers twine in the opposite direction 
to follow the hands of the clock, 


S iietherds arc usually wise folk; and 
perhaps cowherds also draw from 
their communion with Nature v some 
charm which opens their minds to the 
secrets of the universe’, 

. Some C N readers may remember 
Martin Kun. Kuti, the* Transylvanian 
peasant boy who began li fe as a cowherd, 
continued as a mason's apprentice, and 
at 26 has become a budding scientist 
whose words much older men listen to 
with respect. Now we hear of another 
young mathematical genius whose native 
village is near to that of Martin, so that 
they used to guard their herds together. 

ITiS name is 1 st van Kiss (Stephen wc 
should call him), and he comes of folk so 
poor that their life is a daily round of 
physical hardship, and so simple that 
they have never learned to read and 
write; There was not enough money for 
Istvdn's schooling, but while he mounted 
guard in the fields he taught himself 
algebra. After a time he left his village 
and went out into the world to' seek, 
not his 'fortune but the knowledge his 
active brain was thirsting for. 
f% He was by turns errand boy, miner, 
labourer; he slept in third-class waiting- 
rooms because he could not afford lodg¬ 
ings, and he went hungry most of the 
time. But somehow lie managed to 
continue his studies and to pass the 
matriculation examination on which, as 
a first step, he had set his heart. He still 


went oil working as a day labourer, but 
during the dinner hour lie made mathe¬ 
matical calculations, and one day the 
engineer in charge of the works where he 
was employed caught him at them and, 
realising his capabilities, took him into 
liis office. That was the beginning of 
Stephen’s upward career, although he 
still had to struggle hard to miike good. 

After a while a little company of. 
people who were not any too well off 
themselves clubbed together to give him 
each month a tiny sum which enabled . 
him to become a student at the Poly- 
technical Institute in Paris. There he 
distinguished himself beyond all expec¬ 
tation, twice coming out first . in’ an 
international mathematical competition 
among 14,370 competitors. This; year 
lie got his engineer's diploma, and has 
returned to his native land a made man, 
an architect who is at the same time a 
scientist and an inventor. His head is 
teeming with new ideas and revolu¬ 
tionary innovations, many of which have 
already been approved by experts in 
Germany, France, and Italy; but his 
favourite scheme is humanitarian, not 
scientific. It is his dearest aspiration to 
plate himself in the service of an insti¬ 
tute whose task it will be to seek out and 
assist talent wherever it may be found. 

" For," he says, " I owe a debt of 
gratitude for what life has given me that 
only a lifetime of service can repay." 
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THE HEROIC ADVENTURE OF 

(Sert La Sall 


^\ne of the little-noted events of 
^ this year has been the visit of a 
company of Frenchmen to America, 
in honour of the 250th anniversary of 
the death of Robert La Salle, the first 
white man to sail down the Mississippi. 


as greed for the. gold\ 
of the southern mines 
' was the. lure for Spani-/ 
, ards and many " English" 
freebooters. ’ ' 

It was as a fur trader 
that . La Salic "came to’ 
New France, as Canada 
was then called,.at. the. 
age of 23. He was born, 
in 1643, the soil of a 
wealthy merchant of' 
Rouen. Handsome* • 
clever, resolute, and 
reserved, he was fas¬ 
cinated 'by the .talcs 
brought back by Jesuit 
missionaries about the 
mysterious land of un¬ 
explored ; forests, wide 
rivers, pitiless Indians, 
and prowling bears. 

Adventure beckoned 
him to this young. 
colony with its tiny 
population of. 2000 
white men, and with " 
400 francs in iiis pocket 
he set out for Montreal. 
Iiis. brother was ' a 
priest, aiid soind 
“ priests belonging to the 
same Order in Montreal 

U Salto asks permislETof 

Louis the Fourteenth to explore ? P , e f e , c, T 

the banks of the Mississippi banks °* * he St V aw 7 
rence. . Life was hard 

for French colonists then. Not only 
were they subject to the severe rule of 
the French king's agent; who fixed the 
price to be paid for furs, the period 
during which furs might be exported, 
and even the age at which settlers might 
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It was La Salle who gave Louisiana uiarry; but they were also in daily pci d 
- - - ' — from the fierce Iroquois Indians, who 

had conquered and driven off the friendly 
tribes with whom the earlier colonists 
had traded. 

The Iroquois had ■ become too Sullen 
to bring their skins intq the white men's 
settlements; so La Salle dared all and 
pushed hisSvay into the forests to barter 
with them. He learned : their language 

_ t _ o ___ o _and respected their customs,. always 

France a .colony which stretched from paying them their due and never tricking 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, them. The result was that, though his 
and would probably have given France fellow colonists disliked him for his proud 
dominion over North America had the bearing, the Indians, more clear-sighted, 
settlers treated the Red Indians fairly, came to love him as a brave and loyal 
It was La Salle’s supreme quality that nian, so that he prospered, 
he was just to the natives, who on the The Indians thrilled La Salle with tales 
whole .were better disposed toward him of a mighty river which flowed through 
than his brother Frenchmen, who were'fertile lands to a "great water," The 
jealous of him and sought to bring about thought of this river, began to haunt 


its name, so honouring Louis the Four 
teenth, his king and patron, as our own 
Raleigh named Virginia after Queen 
Elizabeth. 

A county of Illinois bears the name 
of this distinguished explorer, his statue 
adorns the streets of Chicago with those 
of Columbus, Humboldt, Linnaeus, and 
other pioneers; and it is fitting that it 
should, for his surprising adventure gave 


his death. It was perhaps inevitable, 
seeing that greed was at the back of all 
French adventure in the New World, 
greed for the furs of the northern animals, 


him, and lie, obtained the Governor’s 
leave to explore westward. He found 
the Illinois River and navigated the 
Great Lakes, establishing a trading 


station on Lake Ontario and being 

rewarded with a title. .' 

• He had not found the great river, but 
lie had learned that such a river flowed 
into the Gulf of Mexico not far from 
Spanish territories. Probably it was the 
same river, its course behind those new 
British colonies of which the French 
were so jealous. < . / 

, La Salle resolved to find this river 
and claim its banks for France before 
English or. Spanish or Dutch reached 
them. He went to Paris to see the king , 
and those. lace-clad courtiers who had 
thrived on the wealth which he and His 
fellows had won for the homeland at the 
. risk of their lives. 

. King Louis agreed, stipulating that 
La Salle, now a hardy leader of men and 
35 years old, should build forts’ along 
the river .at his own expense, receiving 
in return a monopoly of the trade in 
buffalo skins. 

Enemies Who Set a Tribe 
Against La Salle 

D ack. in Montreal, La Salle made ready 
r' for one of themost terrible journeys 
in the history of America. Obliged to 
take a great store of provisions and. 
presents for the Red Indians, he had a 
ship and some canoes. In addition he 
took materials for building a ship above 
".the demon whose moaning could be 
heard leagues away," a queer way of 
referring to-Niagara Falls. ' 

: His ship, and its treasures, purchased 
with borrowed money, were wrecked in 
the rapids, and while his men were build¬ 
ing a second ship beyond the Falls La 
Salle made his way back to secure fresh 
stores, nearly perishing from hunger on 
the way. He returned to Niagara to 
find the new ship (the Griffin) ready, 
and in it his party were the first to cross 
Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. 
Sufficient furs were secured to pay back 
his debts, and the furs were placed on 
the Griffin and sent home, while La 
Salle with 13 white men went forward 
in canoes. 

Constantly they met Red Indians, 
whose enmity was set at rest when La 
Salle showed them a peace-pipe given 
him by a tribe.. The Illinois were, how¬ 
ever, hostile, for white men who hated 
La Salle had spread a rumour through 
the wilds that the object of the expedi¬ 
tion was to destroy them, . 

Undaunted, however, La Salle pressed 
on, sometimes by river, sometimes 
dragging the canoes overland. Resting 
in a native village where the town of 
Peoria now stands on the broad Illinois 
River, he was warned not to proceed, 
for the river lie was . seeking was all 
whirlpools, cataracts, and alligators. So 


lie built a fort, left a few men, and again 
returned do Canada for more supplies. 

The men he had, left quarrelled and 
tried to kill him when he was on His 
way back. But he captured these rebels 
and sent them to Montreal, His fort at 
Peoria had been burnt, and so Had the 
Indian village, the Illinois being found 
dead from horrible tortures. His loyal 
friend Tonti, an Italian who had accom¬ 
panied him from -t the French Court, ” 
could not be. found, so La. Salle spent, 
the long winter months in seeking Him. 
Seekers and sought both suffered ter¬ 
ribly from cold and hunger, but at last : 
they met in the camp of a friendly tribe. 

For three long years had La Salle been 
striving to reach the Mississippi, and one' 
would have thought, that he/ and his 
' gallant company’ had endured enough 
but in spite of dangers past and unknown 
perils to come they launched their canoes • 
yet again and let the current sweep them ' 
along. It carried them into the wide 
Mississippi, and the day at last came 
when, dipping their fingers into the 
water and placing them to their lips, • 
they tasted salt. They had reached the : 
tide sweeping up from the Gulf of Mexico 
and their goal, the sea, was at hand. 

La Salle had not only planted the 
standard of France in new and precious 
territory, but he had made alliances, 
with many important tribes of Indians. 
Yet during his journey his personal foes 
had seized his property and so poisoned 
the ear of the French king that La Salle 
returned to France a ruined man. 

The Bitter Tragedy Which 
Ended a Great Career 

Qn the outbreak of Avar with Spain he 
^ offered his services once again to his 
country, and took a party to strengthen 
the ; mouth of the river against the 
Spaniards. But he could not find it, and 
landed 400 miles ■ away. Two years 
passed, and La Salle resolved to try to 
reach Canada on foot. There were 
traitors, as usual, in his party, and one 
njght a French surgeon took an axe and 
killed La Salle and his nephew while 
they slept. The assassin refused to allow 
La Salle to be butied, and the company 
marched on, even La Salle's own 
brother consenting, It is just 250 years 
since this bitter tragedy. 

The traitors fell out and killed each 
other, but some of the party managed 
to reach Canada. But even then the 
exploits of La Salle were little.appre¬ 
ciated, his brother concealing his death 
in order to borrow money in his name. 

The Americans have kept his memory 
green down the ages, realising how 
heroic was his journey, and the French 
c< 4 unt him among their great immortals. 


Twenty-Five Nations on the Wimbledon Courts 


W imbledon, famed throughout the 
world as the coronation ground 
of the lawn-tennis champion, will again 
draw the best of the game's international 
players ,to its green lawns. The cham¬ 
pionships, lasting for a fortnight, begin 
on June 21. Already the trek to Wimble¬ 
don from 25 countries has started. Many 
players have arrived in this country to 
become acclimatised to English con¬ 
ditions before the championships open. 

F. J. Perry, the present champion at 
Wimbledon, cannot defend his title, for 
’ he has become a professional. Perry 
had won the singles for three years in 
succession, the first Englishman to gain 
the championship in consecutive years 
since H. L, Doherty in 1906 and the 
first Englishman do capture the title for 
25 years after A. W. Gore in 1909. 
Ii. W. Austin, ranked No. 5 in the 
world'vS First Ten, is the best player in 
this country, but his physical reserves 
,may not be able to stand the stress 


of a fortnight’s play. Among other 
Englishmen who might threaten the^over- 
sea giants are Ii. G. N. Lee, C. E.TIare, 
G. P. Hughes, and.F. H. D. Wilde. ' 

The Empire will have its competitors 
at Wimbledon., Three of the Australian 
team we have met before, A. K. Quist; 
J. H. Crawford, and V. B. McGrath. 
McGrath returns, to this country as 
champion of Australia. With.them is J. 
Bromwich, who at 18 reached the final 
of the Australian championship this 
year and carried McGrath to five sets. 
Like McGrath, Bromwich uses two hands 
for his backhand stroke. 

South Africa is sending N. G. Farqu- 
harson and V. G. Kirby, two players 
familiar to the Wimbledon public. The 
team has its new-comers in Eustace 
Fannin and C, Eedcs. .The Union expects 
great things from Fannin, a 21-year-old 
Durban player- . "•. 

NewZealand will be represented by 
its champion, D. Coombe, who is paying 


his first visit to England, E, D. Andrews, 

A. C. Stedman, and C. E. Malfroy. 
Strong teams will come from Europe. 

Yugoslavia, a country which reached the 
final of the international Davis Cup 
competition in Europe last year, will 
enter J. Pallada and J. Puncec. Czecho¬ 
slovakia has an outstanding player in 
R. Menzel. 

France has a strong younger school in 

B. Destremau, M. Bernard, C. Boussus, 
and J. Jamain. The ever-green Jean 
Borotra may also uphold the honour of 
France in singles once more. Germany 
will make a bid for the singles title 
through G. Von Cramm and H.HenkH. 

America will again send Donald Budge, 
a semi-finalist last year, and G, Mako. F. 
Parker, a 21-year-old Milwaukee player, 
who has beaten many of the USA 
giants, is paying his first visit. , 

And*what of the ladies ? -Miss Helen 
Jacobs will defend her title as sihgles 
champion; ~ and the United States will 


also be represented, by its young cham¬ 
pion, Miss Alice Marble, who beat Miss 
Jacobs in the final of the American 
championship last year. 

Chili is sending over Senorita Anita 
Lizana, who last year threatened Miss 
Jacobs. Since then her game has greatly 
improved. Mme. Mathieu, well known at 
Wimbledon, Comtesse de la .Valdene 
(better known under her Spanish name 
of Senorita de Alvarez), and Mile. Iri- 
barne, a member of the younger school, 
will represent France ; Germany, Poland, 
Belgium, and Austria all • have their 
competitors. • . , ! 

■ What arc England's chances to regain 
, the ladies 1 title held by Miss Round in 
1934 ?' Miss Round has the strokes, if 
not the confidence, to win again. Miss 
Stammers, a left-handed player, is 
capable of springing a surprise. Miss 
Hardwick has improved more than any. 
first-class English player since last year,; 
and has the ability’to. beat the giants, 
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The chief stars of the 
Northern Crown- • 


Two Planets 
Close Together 

The Northern Crown and 
its Double Suns < 

By the C N Astronomer 

Venus and Uranus will appear to 
pass one another on Friday next, 
June 18, when they may be seen in 
the same field-of-view of a telescope or 
powerful field-glasses, Uranus being five ; 
times the Moon’s apparent .width above 
Venus 'and a short distance .to the left; 
of a somewhat . brighter star. - 

Venus does not rise until about 2.45 
a.nii., but this event should be observed 
as soon as Venus becomes visible because 
the dawn will soon dim Hraiius. to 
invisibility. . 

At his present great distance from us : 
of some 1895 million miles Uranus; 
appears Tittle brighter than^ seventh^ 
magnitude. Venus,. still a resplendent 
object in the north-east -sky, is only 
about 54 million miles away, and is 
therefore, much nearer to us than it is 
to Uranus; while Venus is very little 
farther than Mars. Both these worlds 
are now receding from the Earth. 

The Northern Crown, Corona Borealis,' 
is now almost overhead late in the 
evening, and is re- 
|» markable for its 
splendid double 
suns,Alphecca, the 
bright second- 
magnitude star, 
being veryinterest- 
ing. Its two suns, 
both very much 
larger ' and more 
brilliant than our 
; Sun,Tor they radi¬ 
ate about 40 times more light, are similar 
in type to; Sirius. Being on an average 
only 9,56o,oo<Vmiles apart they.-reyplye 
.rounxj: their common centre of gravity, 
in the very short time of only 17J- days. 
These : twin suns of Alphecca are 61 
light - years distant) that is about 
3,800,000 times farther than our Sun, 
but were they as near we should have 
the spectacle of two brilliantly white 
suns, each about twice the width of 
our Sun and only about five times their 
own- diameters apart, continuously re¬ 
volving round one another, alternately 
coming closer to us and passing one 
another twice every 17 days. 

Another but totally different type 
of double sun is Gamma, one greenish 
and the other lilac in tint. They are 
at the immense distance of 148 light-, 
years and so . some 9,367,000 times 
farther away than our Sun. In this 
case one sun is very much larger than 
the other, appearing from this distance 
as of fourth and seventh magnitude 
respectively, while both are very much 
larger than our Sun. In contrast to 
Alphecca, these suns of Gamma are the 
immense distance apart of 3070 million 
miles,, the smaller sun, like an incan¬ 
descent planet/ taking 87f years to 
revolve round the central sun. 

The Three Suns of Zeta 

Zeta, of fourth magnitude, represents 
yet another type; actually it is com¬ 
posed of three suns, two very close 
together, while the larger sun is at a . 
great distance from the others, which 
may revolve round it. The two, close 
together) resemble the suns of Alphecca, 
but are much larger and more massive, 

. each being in fact some thirteen times 
more massive than our Sun and hundreds 
of times larger. They are about 15 
million miles apart, and a remarkable 
feature is the terrific speed of 84 miles 
a second with which on an average they 
trayel, thus completing their orbit in 
about 12 J .days. • • " 

Another most interesting system of 
three suns is the faint star Sigma, which 
are very similar suns to ours ; while the 
faint star Eta is yet another pair of 
suns similar, tp .pur Sun. G* F. M, 


MILK IS BEST 

The Bars Are Doing Well 

We are very glad to see this official 
advertisement reminding us all that a 
glass’ of milk is the cheapest and best 
food on sale in our country today.: 

Human ingenuity could not make a 
food.more, wholesome. Consider , too, what 
you get hi each half-pint' of the food of 
foods. Proteins for muscle and energy. 
Vitamins for warding off infections , 
Mineral salts for sturdy hones and teeth. 
Everything that your brain and body need 
for Utmost well-being, and; not one particle 
that is 'waste or unwanted ,, All this for lid! 

The only complaiiit that ban. be made 
about the^c words.. is that they are an 
understatement of the truth. Human 
ingenuity could., not- make a food as 
wholesome, as milk. It is a hundred 
times better , than beer and it never did 
anybody any harm 7 Milk; is the very 
perfection of nature, the concentration 
of every necessary'food ingredient; it is. 
.as good as beer is bad. . ‘ ' 

We arc glad to know that the milk-bars 
arc thriving and increasing throughout 
the land. There arc hundreds of them, 
and should.be thousands. 

Flying Visitors To 
the Great City 

It surprised Mr Edward Shanks to 
read in Arthur Mce's new book on 
London that the kingfisher is sometimes 
heard in Kensington Gardens. 

Now wc ourselves are surprised to 
read of some of The birds that have 
been flocking to'the capital in this Corona¬ 
tion year. 

Observers have reported over T70 
species within 20 miles of St Paul’s, 
among them many rare birds. A gadwall 
has been seen off Millbank. Clapham 
Common has had three goosander, a kind 
of diving duck with a greenish head and 
red beak. It seems that the lesser black- 
backed gulls are favouring London more 
and more, for they have been seen all 
the year round at Hammersmith. 

Among new visitors to Inner London 
are the black-necked grebe, the merlin, 
the scaup (a species of wild duck), and 
the pintail. 

Sometimes the . country seems to 
invade the town, and a white-breasted 
owl has been seen - flying over the 
Strand. There was one midnight not 
long ago when a robin was heard singing 
on a lamp-post. 

A Stamp Idea and a 
Health Camp 

Wc are all used to the two usual types 
of stamp-collecting—the collecting done 
by connoisseurs and the mass collecting 
that brings in money to support beds 
in hospitals and other good causes, 

A J unior Red Cross -group in Hawke’s 
Bay, New Zealand, has hit on an 
ingenious method for combining these 
two types, to the benefit of both. 

The matter appeared briefly in their 
Suggestion. Book : " Exchange New 

Zealand stamps for foreign* ones and 
sellthe foreign ones for the Ot'aki 
Health Camp.” Then a great work of 
soaking and .sorting’began. Packets of 
500 stamps were made up and sent to 
fellow Junior Red Crosscrs in foreign 
lands,, with a letter explaining the plan. 
The first countries to respond were 
Norway and Japan, both of which sent 
beautifully arranged specimens which 
wffi gradually find their way, at reason¬ 
able pride's', into; tlic: collections of the 
Hawke’s ‘ Bay.,-District Juniors, and 
possibly into those of some seniors as well) 

To any Litter Lout 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 


WHEELS 

We do not know who made the first 
wheel, but we know that modern life 
depends almost more than anything 
else on the turn of a wheel. 

Wheels are in our. busy streets; 
Wheels are always rumbling along the 
permanent way. Planes flashing through 
the air have wheels ; and great" ships 
ploughing the oceans and submarines 
under the sea, all are guided or driven 
by wheels. ) 

The Wheels of Industry 

The wheels of industry are never still; 
in factories and mills they roar continue 
ously. The low thunder of machinery ■ 
with its clash of steel has taken the place 
•'of the old spinning-wheel which hummed • 
softly in many an English.home, Wher- 
'ever things arc made there are wheels.. 

. They are in the great shipyards and the 
iron and steel mills. Wheels which spin 
4000 times a minute arc in motor 
engines. There arc wheels in the giant 
presses which print our newspapers and 
magazines,- From the lumbering bullock 
wagon of the ancient East,-, a. vehicle 
which . was perhaps old when Abraham 
kept his flocks, to a wheel fitted with a 
pneumatic tyre is a long journey, but 
the wheels of the world have been re¬ 
volving all the time, and they still go on. 

Helping on the World's Work ' 

Wheels measure our days and hours. 
The tiny wheels in-a wristlet watch and 
the creaking wheel of an old farm cart 
arc essentially the same ; and both help 
on the world's work. There are bevelled 
wheels and pinioned wheels, cog-wheels 
and worm wheels, balance wheels and 
sprocket wheels, wheels by tlic million, 
all whirling round so that our daily 
wants may be supplied. The dentist’s 
drill, the perambulator and bath-chair,, 
the kinema and gramophone and wring¬ 
ing-machine and wheelbarrow, all have 
wheels, and all serve us in the home or 
warehouse or factory or street, or play 
some part in the machinery of life. t 

Men have thought .of Fortune as 
turning her wheel and bringing us happi¬ 
ness or sorrow. In.the old days criminals 
were broken on the wheel; and one 
. of the favourite stories illustrated by 
the artists w T ho gave us our wall paintings 
of the Middle Ages was of St Catherine, 
who was always shown with her wheel, , 
angels hovering round. St Quentin is 
often shown witli a broken wheel at his 
feet, and St Donatus has a wheel set 
round with lights. ( . 

The Oldest Wheel of All 

We speak of putting a spoke in some* 

^ one's wheel ; and Shakespeare tells 
us that the wheel is come full circle, 
meaning that retribution lias followed, 
an evil deed. To put our shoulder to the 
wheel is to begin a piece of work, and 
when there are complications we speak 
of wheels within wheels. Benjamin 
Franklin says in his own quaint way: 
The worst wheel of the cart makes the 
most noise; and in the story of Helen’s 
Babies there was that delightful imp 
who declared he would not be happy if 
he could not sec the wheels going round. 

Most famous of all wheels, perhaps, is 
one which must be among the oldest in 
- the world, the potter’s wheel. It was 
used thousands of years ago, and is 
used still. It has long been the symbol 
of life. Omar Khayyam saw the potter 
at his wheel and thought he heard the 
clay, crying out, Gently, brother, pray. 
Horace, who lived 2000 years ago, wrote : 
A vase is begun. Why, as the wheel goes 
round, does it turn out a pitcher ? 
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Snapdragon and 
Sweet-William 

Why Banish Them ? 

With our gardens hastening toward 
their summer coronation of glory, a 
protest, has appeared in; one of the 
papers against the use of such names as 
antirrhinum for snapdragon and del¬ 
phinium for larkspur. 

The Bible tells us that Adam named 
all the beasts of the field and birds of 
the air; we are not told that he named 
the trees and plants. The names of these 
come down to us like chapters of fanciful 
history written by K our ancestors, to 
suggest "poetry, delight, fear, and super¬ 
stition. 

. .We'know from these old names how 
their givers thought of the flowers, what 
.the outlines of* plants suggested— 
growths to preserve us against illness 
and from the assaults of wild beasts and 
reptiles, things that suggested the forms 
of birds and wonders of the heavens, 
.some which only poetic images could 
describe. Children and country people 
remember these names with delight; the 
gardener regards them with scorn. •' r 

Keep the Old Names 

. With what contempt the, average 
gardener receives the mention of forget-? 
me-not; myosotis he will have or nothing. 
The rose campion must be agrostemma, 
wolf’s bane must be aronituiti,- the pretty 
columbine is aquilegia. -. : 

Plants which are grown in more 
countries than one need, of course, a 
scientific name that can be understood 
by all; but we do well to preserve for 
use in our gardens at home the fine old 
names used by our forefathers when they 
were naming their rural Edens. We 
should banish the use of cheiranthus for 
wallflower, of dianthusTor sweet-william, 
of pelargonium for stork’s-bill, ipona for 
morning glory,' chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum for ox-eye, and nigella for love- 
in-a-inist. Our chief concern should be to 
preserve the lovely names with so much 
poetry and.so much beauty in them. 

The Giant of 
Cerne Abbas 

One day next week there will be 
offered for sale about 506 acres of land 
at Cerne Abbas in Dorsetshire. 

The first lot includes 127 acres of 
downland described as Giant Hill, on 
which is a great figure 180 feet long 
which has been formed by removing the 
turf so as to expose the white limestone.. 
The Cerne Giant is very old, but there is 
no certainty as to when it was cut, or 
by whom. It is explained in the con¬ 
ditions of sale of Giant Hill that the 
actual site of the figure, and the small 
area of land immediately surrounding 
it, is not included in the sale as it belongs 
to the National Trust, which also has 
the right to preserve a pathway from thc 
;foot of the hill, giving access to the Giant. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of June 1912 
The Thing That Makes Us Grow. At the 

base of our brain is a curious, reddish- 
grey thing, weighing about ten grains. Its 
name is the pituitary body, which means 
*that it is a gland producing a secretion. 

At a recent demonstration at the 
Royal College of Surgeons Dr Arthur 
Keith showed that this tiny thing is of 
immense, importance. If it pours" into 
the . blood too much of its secretion a • 
person becomes very large; if it-does 
not pour out the proper amount of 
secretion all growth is arrested, and a 
dwarfed form is the result. 

' Perhaps by studying this mysterious 
organ our men of science will at last 
be able to manufacture the secretion, 
and then, perhaps, wo may bo able to 
control the growth of our own bodies 
and of our domesticated animals, 
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Here John Wesley 
Was a Boy 

The Old School in the 
Heart of the City 

It is nearly 150 years since John 
Wesley's long'day was done, his great 
work crowned with blessing; but 
never for a moment has the lamp he lit 
been' allowed to grow dim. 

John Wesley the Man can never be 
forgotten, and now the Methodists have 
perpetuated the memory of John Wesley 
the Boy, • ‘ 

On the first of June a service was held 
in the Chapel of Charterhouse where 
John Wesley went to school, and after¬ 
wards a tablet to him was dedicated in 
the Cloisters there by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was a historic occasion in 
one of London's most historic buildings, 

Charterhouse Brothers 

Charterhouse" School, where Wesley 
was a boy for six years before he went to 
Oxford, was founded in 1611 by the 
benevolent Thomas Sutton, that 86 old 
men of gentle birth might end their days 
in comfort and 40 boys be fed and fitted 
up for a useful life. .Since 1872 his wishes 
for boys have been carried out in the 
finest tradition at the new Charterhouse 
School away on the hills above God ai¬ 
ming, with John Wesley’s portrait in the 
Great Hall to exemplify the great heights 
to which all Carthusians may aspire. 
But the old men, Charterhouse brothers, 
remain in . their haven near the City 
dreaming their dreams in the tranquillity 
that Thomas Sutton. wished for them, 
and indeed in a peace that could never 
have been possible when those school¬ 
boys were also there. ' ' . 

In Arthur Mce’s -new book of London 
(published by Hodcler and Stoughton) 
there is a fine account of Charterhouse 
telling of the precious glamour and beauty 
hiding in its precincts, first a monastery, 
then a nobleman's dwelling, twice the 
house of a famous school, and now a 
shelter for old gentlemen. 

The Old Gatehouse 

Across Charterhouse Square, a green 
.oasis in the City's greyncss (we read), an 
avenue leads to the gatehouse, which 
stands on the site of the gate set up soon 
after 1371, Each century has left its 
stamp here. The oak-panelled gate with 
its humble little wicket is the oldest part, 
belonging to the 15th century. The lions 
standing guard over the ancient timbers 
were set up. a hundred years later. 
.Through it we pass into the Outer Court, 
and see the crecper-covered wall of the- 
16th-century house of Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, who turned this place 
into his* town house. . 

We enter the chapel by a cloister of 
six 17th-century arches, now filled in 
with glass, where cluster precious me¬ 
morials of scholars of Charterhouse. At 
the far end of;the cloisters is,a simple 
16th-century, oak door leading, to the 
little ante-chapel built in 1512, where the 
lay brothers used to sing. ’ •. • * 

The Great Chamber 

The most delightful thing in the chapel 
is the tomb of Thomas Sutton. The life¬ 
like coloured figure, bearded and ruffed, 
the, head on a. crimson pillow, lies on its 
marble couch under a.canopy supported 
by four pillars with gilded capitals. 

A door at the top of the Great Stair¬ 
case leads into the Library, where about 
2000 volumes are stored, and 15 Chippen¬ 
dale chairs stand round the table. 
Through this room we pass to the Great 
Chamber, which is accounted the. finest 
Elizabethan room in England. It is hung 
with Flemish tapestries, and has a mar- 
v vellous carved panelled mantelpiece and. 
ah exquisite ceiling. 

These were the scenes young John 
Wesley’s kind and unwavering eyes sd 
often looked upon, fresh from his lessons 
or from iiis morning run round Charter-, 
house Green. These were the things, 
so little changed since his day, that were 
as familiar to him as his lesson books. 


Ma Essien Tells 
a Story 

This Utile tale has just come to us from 
South Africa, , 

A white man, passing a compound of 
mud huts ■ with broken-down palm- 
thatched roofs, heard a voice ho knew, 
that of Ma Essien telling a story. Look¬ 
ing in he saw her sitting on the ground 
with four curly-headed black children 
crouching round; intent on the story. 

. " And why. should you be telling 
stories when you, should bo cooking the 
evening meal ? ” he said. * 

Ma Essien paused a. moment and then 
vsaid: “Master, the old yams are 

finished and the.harvest of the new yams 
is not yet, so I have nothing to give the 
children to.eat, and I am telling them a 
story that they may forget their hunger.” . 

He stammered something about Ma 
being a wise woman and, bidding them 
Good-night, went on his way. On 
reaching home he called his native boy 
and asked : “ ITow many yams have we 
in the kitchen P ” Daniel went to sec, 
and came back with five big ones, some¬ 
thing like mangcl-wurzels. 

Ma Gives Thanks 

Picking out the biggest he said to 
Daniel : ” Take this to Ma Essien; and 
if she asks who sent it say God sent it.” 

Daniel's eyes twinkled, and off he 
went, followed by the white man, who 
peeped through a hole in the fence to 
see what happened. 

Old Ma rose painfully to her feet 
while the children cried out in hunger 
at the sight of,the yam. “ Why do you 
bring the yam ; I have no money to 
buy,” >Ia began plaintively. “ It is a 
gift, Ma,” Daniel answered, with' a 
broad African smile. “A gift?” she 
repeated in wonder, remembering the 
price of yams. “ Who sent it ? ” The 
boy played straight and in a hoarse 
whisper said: “God sent it,” and, 
turning round quickly; made for hqmc. 

One more peep through the hole in 
the fence, and there was Ma Essien with 
her face hidden in her hands, and a little 
girl hugging the yam with both arms. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

On Tuesday Mr Gaddurn is to talk 
about common British snakes. 

Friday’s Transatlantic programme 
will tell the story of man’s fight against 
the ocean, how sail gave .way to steam, 
how the first flights were made, and how 
the Atlantic air route has been planned. 

England and Wales-National 

Monday, 2.5 Garden Pests and Their Con¬ 
trol : by C. II. Middleton.. 2.30 Junior 
Music—Revision, and Concert. . , 
Tuesday, 11.30 The new coins'. 2.5 Snakes : ‘ 
by C. C. Gaddum.' 2.30 Poetry programme— 
Summer : by Stephen Potter. 3.0 Concert 
lesson by Thomas Armstrong—Bondo ; and 
the Trombone. '.. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Africa and the .‘Black 
Peoples : by H. Ross Williamson. 2.30 Life 
Conquers the Land : by A. D. ; Peacock; 
Thursday, 11.30 The Falkland Islands, 
Tierra del Fnego.and the Scotia. Arc: by 
H. F, P, Herdman. 2.5 Work of all Sorts: 

, by G. M. Boumphrey. 2.30 Diet: by Hugh 
Chesterman. v 

Friday, 2.5' Southern India: by F. 
McDermott. 2.30 Transatlantic. 3.0 A 
Storys—Clever Peter and the Two Bottles : 
by Jean Sutdiffe. 3:20 Music Interlude by. 
Scott Goddard. 3.35 Modern Fducation (1) : 
by. Sir Richard Livingstone. 

Scottish Regional - 

Monday, 2.5 Holidays in Britain : by K. H. 
Huggins.'. 2.30 Scottish Poetry (1) : by 
Charles Graves. .-■ * 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops— 
Market Days.: by W. G, Ogg. 

Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review : by 
J. S. Muirhead. 2.20 Listening to Two Tunes 
at One Time : by II. Wiseman. 3.0 History 
—The Tragic Queen : by R. L. Mackie. 
Friday, 2.5 Speech Training (Revision II— 
Chin and Lips) ; by Anne II. McAllister. 
2.30 Richard Strauss—a Symphonic Poem : 
a concert by H. Wiseman. 3.10 Flowers of 
the Cornfield : by R, J. D. Graham. 


EVERYONE'S DOWN WITH SUMMER COLDS m 
THEY COULDN'T PLAY WITHOUT MAC 

I'VE SEEN SNUFFLING MYSELF 
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tit ih Afc* 


If you ve studied physics you know how bricks 
filled with air are used to keep a house cool 
in summer and warm in winter. That’s -the 
principle of Aertex — millions of tiny air cells 
are contained in its cellular weave so that Aertex 
shirts and underwear keep the body at an even I 
temperature and insure against summer colds,' 
especially ■ after strenuous exercise., Aertex* 
underwear for boys is' obtainable 'in all sizes.- 



To 'Advertising Manager, Cellular Name 
Clothing Co., Ltd., 14 Moor Lane, E.C.2 Address 

Deane fietui me iiiuHtrated Aertex Catalogue <|) Q Do you know your nearest retailer?.. 


® The Leading Radio Weekly ! 

POPULAR WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday, Of all Newsagents 3 d 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH PACKET & 
2 CORONATION STAMPS FREE 

Amongst the 30 (Utterciit stamps in this wonderful’ 
packet is tho only one yet printed which depicts our 
beautiful Princess, who may one day be Queen Eliza* 
beth II. 1 There aro many British Colonials and pets, 
also stamps from the Hungarian Republic, Map stamps, 
Ozeeho-Slovakia, Canada (King bid ward), Australia, 
Switzerland. Italy (Mussoliniand King Victor Emmanuel). 
■Finally, there are two of tho new Coronation stamps 
from KvassaJan’d and Turks Island, both depicting our 
King and Queen. Limited number only, which cannot be 
repeated. Send immediately 2d. for postage, requesting 
our famous approvals.— LISBURN & TOWNSEND 
LTD. (C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 


* * CORONATION PACKET * * 

50 Fino Stamps, many new issues, KflNYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (largo Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New .Is.sue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4id. 
only, post free. Presented With this packet to all who 
ask'for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains t 100 B. Colonial, 1/*; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2;' 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. 0. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


MARIE ELISABETHS 

are REAL SARDINES 



LARGEST SALE IN 
THE WORLD. 
DELICIOUS 
TOR ALL 
-MEALS. 

'"'very grocer 
them, 


GO ABROAD 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
TO THE ISLE OF MAN 

• An Ancient Island Kingdom, full - of glamour and 
romance, abounding with unusual - sights and scenes. 
There are hosts of uniquo things besides horse-drawn 
trams and cats without tails, though you may not have 
heard of them. For an endless round of entertainment, 
too, and best value obtainable, join tho lialf-million 
who have already made this 1937 holiday resolution: 
I MUST GO TO THE ISLE OF MAN THIS 
YEAR. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS: R.A.C. International Liyht Car 
Race, June 3, London to Isle of Man Air ltacc, Man 29. 
Manx Air Derby, May 31. 100 Guineas Open It owl in a 
Tournament at Douyhts, June 14 to 19. Tourist Trophy 
Motor Cycle Races, June 14, 16 and 18. Intcrnutloimt 
Ricycle T,T, Race, June 24. Ancient Tynwald Ceremony 
(World’s Oldest Open-Air Parliament), July 5. Wyh- 
land Catherine/, July 19. Manx Grand Prix Motor Cycle 
Hoad Races, Sept. 7 and 9. 

MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

Full particulars of air.and boat services, train times, 
hotels, boarding-houses, apartments, etc., on application 
free from. Tourist Agents and Station Masters, or 
0. L. Claguo, Publicity Department, Isle of Man, or 
119. Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London (open 
Easter to September), 
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THE INDIAN BRIDGE 


O ld Abder Rahman came back, to the * 
spot where Nigel Trent ivas waiting 
for him by the side of the. track*. 

.‘.'Sahib," he. said, "there is a fire, and 
beside, it a white boy. He is alone. I do 
not understand." * 

" A white boy alone ! ” Nigel repeated 
in amazement, , " No servants or carriers ? " 
"No others at all. He is alone." 
f"\Ve’d better go and see," said Nigel, 
and tlic two started down the steep, narrow 
track/ - 

•The glow guided them, and', when they 
reached the spot; there ,was a small fire 
o#er which sat a boy wearing' shorts and a 
khaki, shirt. Though apparently: no older 
than Nigel, lie was big and broad , as a 
man, ^and] great...muscles showed, beneath 
the brown skin of his* bare arms/. A gun 
lay beside,him and he was toasting a slice 
of meat skewered on a stick. Nigel stood 
a moment staring as if lie could not believe 
Iiife* Cycs, then stepped forward. 

‘"Alec!" he exclaimed. - J 

The other looked up and liis eyes, tod, 
widened:/ ■■ / ■ 7 . . . V . • 

/".Trent.' < Little Nigger , Trent I " he 
jeered. " Who. was crazy enough to turn 
ydu loose jn the hills ? " 

Nigcb flushed slightly. , " I've been with _ 
my father, plant hunting up in Darglian. 
He' hacl a falb and is badly damaged; so 
Abder Rahman and; I are going to Dehro 
for a doctor." ■. , ; 

" That's where I'm bound,” said Ak? c 
Brand/ My - dad's Deputy Commissioner 
there,/and I came up on a shpoting trip. 
Had a couple of natives with me—Ladakis. 
Dirty ■ robbers! Two nights ago. they 
cleared out and took all my stuff with them. 
'So I'm hoofing it home alone. How arc . 
you off fbr grub ? " 

" None too well," Nigel answered. " I 
had to leave..most of our stores .with: Dad. 
Still, we have tea and sugar and biscuits, 
and—and you’re welcome." < ' - 

■ " All right,, kid. I've venison, so we’ll 
get together.". Alec laughed again. "Don't 
look so upset. I shan't eat yOu." , 

. Nigel turned to Abder Rahman. - " We . 
will camp here tonight. The Sahib Brand 
lias venison."- 

. The venison was good, but Nigel did not 
enjoy liis supper, fbr Alec kept at him'the - 
whole time. The two had been at school 
together in England, where Alec Brand, 
big, hefty, good at games, but usually bot¬ 
tom of his form, had always despised the 
small, dark, clever Nigel who won prizes 
for French and Latin, but was .too slight 
and too timid to even make his second . 
house football team. ‘ 

It was a relief when, time came to turn / 
in, but next morning Alec was at it again. 
It wasn’t mere good-natured chaff, but . 
nasty, sarcastic remarks which made Nigel 
horribly uncomfortable, 

A long day's march brought them down 
into the valley of the Sufid, a stream which 
ran into the Balung River ten miles farther 
down. Once they had crossed the'Balung 
it was only twenty miles to Dehro. The 
• valley was as hot as the upper country had 
been cold, and the heat tried Nigel sorely. 
They camped at dusk close by the stream 
in an open space surrounded by thick bush. 
Alec noticed prints in the soft ground by 
the river. 

“Leopard," lie said briefly, "We’ll 
have to keep up a fire all night. Nigger, 
go and get a lot of wood. Hurry, before 
it’s dark." 

. Nigel was tired to death with the long 
day’s tramp, he hated being-called Nigger, 
and he felt. that Alec might just as' well 
have got the wood himself. But it was no 
use objecting, so off ho went,' The jungle ; 
was thick around, the clearing, but on the / 
upper side a large tree had fallen, leaving* 
a small open space. He took the hatchet 
and began' chopping off branch6s. "7 ' 

, Behind him he heard a sudden hiss, and 
turning sharply saw a huge cobra, coiled, 
with its hooded head rising high above the 
coarse grass, its cold eyes fixed upon him 
like dark jewels. 

Nigel 'was no coward, but snakes terrified 
him. He would have run if he could,.but . 
the snake was between him and safety. lie 
stood like a stone, fascinated by the un¬ 
winking glare of those terrible eyes. , 

• k' Nigger ! Nigger 1 Hurry up with that 
wood. Don’t be all night," came Alec’s 
harsh voice. . 1 * 

Nigel tried to reply but could not utter 
a sound. - Alee shouted r again. ' He was 
angry now. ' Then Nigel heard his heavy . 
footfalls and saw him at the mouth of the 
opening. - Nigel found his voice. . , . 

: "Lookout! A snake," he cried hoarsely. 

" A snake," Alec repeated, and, stooping, 
picked up a stick. Stepping quietly, he 


came up 4 behind the cobra and with onc ; 
blow broke its back. He looked at Nigel 
and burst into a roar of laughter, 

" Why, you’re white as a' sheet. Nigger. 
Mea n to tell me'you’re scared of a snake ? " 
" l am scared of snakes," Nigel told him.: 
Alec shrugged. - * ; 

"You’re a nice sort of travelling com¬ 
panion for this country. You ought to be 
at,a desk in the-City)" he.saicl. "That’s 
the only place for* a. fellow like you." 

They left early next morning. The 
worst of the journey was past and Nigel 
was jiappy to think he had only two. more 
days in Alec's, company. Three hours’ 
tramp brought Them to the Balung .River, 
and here, they got a shock, The wooden 
bridge was_ down,, swept, away by .some 
recent flood, and fifty yards ' of deep, cold 
water lay between them and the opposite 
bank. It was. far too. swift to swim and 
there, was no boat, . v- 

Alec scowled. " This is a pretty mess;" 
he said angrily. " It'll .take a week to go 
round by Golam. And we’ve, grub for 
barely two days." 

Old Abder Rahman spoke. 

There is no need to go so.far as Golam, 
sahib. There is another bridge but three 
miles below." / ..... 

".'Another bridge. I never heard of it," 
snapped Alec. 

" Yet it is there, I will guide you to it." 
" Go ahead," sakh Alee curtly. 

Tt was no easy road, for they had to force 
A their way through jungle and clamber 
over rough rocks. Tlfc heat was great 
and Nigel ached all over. At, last they 
came to a narrow jungle path. Abder 
turned to the left, and a few steps brought 
them to the edge of ,a tremendous gorge. 
Two hundred fc^t beneath its rim the river, 
penned between sheer cliffs, roared hoarsely, 
its ink-black surface streaked with lines of 
snowy foam. .. 

From cliff to cliff the distance was some 
twenty yards, and. this was spanned by a 
native bridge.. It was a suspension bridge. 
On'either side of the gorge a pair of posts 
had been planted in the ground about 
three, feet apart. Between these were 


strung two ropes of .-native manufacture, 
fairly thick though looking rather weather¬ 
beaten, for'they must have been tip a good 
mafty *‘ years/ Tile * floor' of the bridge, was 
made of |short lengths of wood—not planks, 
mind you, but merely slats hewn with an 
axe. These were roughly la'shed to the 
ropes, which formed the sides of the bridge. 
On one side was a handrail, just a third 
rope. The- whole flimsy business swung 
like a pendulum in the breeze Which always 
whistled down the great gorge. Abder 
Rahman pointed to it with pride, 

" My uncle, he helped to'build this," he 
announced. 

" What was. lie—a monkey ? "' asked 
Alec Brand sourly. A . 

The old shikari’s eyes hardened at the 
insult but he macle no,reply. 

Alec went on. Call that thing ; a 
bridge ! It’s nothing • but a spider’s web. 
Come on. Let’s find tfi£ road to Golam." 

Nigel looked at the other. " Why should 
we do that ? " he asked. /" This bridge 
is sound enough," . 

." Sound,"’ repeated Alec, with scorn. 
" It’s rotten as tow. It wouldn’t hold a. 
mouse, let alone a man." 

" It has held many men, sahib," said 
Abder Rahman. ■ ‘‘ Those who' built it used 
good rope." . 

" It may have, been all right when it 
was built; it’s rotten now,’" Alec retorted. 
" No one in their senses would trust them¬ 
selves on it." . .. 

"I'm the. lightest," said Nigel in his 
quiet voice. " I don’t -mind trying." 

" Don't be a. fool, Nigel," Alec- replied 
harshly. ‘ * The thing ■ would break before 
you were half-way across. Then what 
would your father, do ? " 

Nigel looked at Alec questioningly. . It 
was the first time the big fellow had Called 
him Nigel or. expressed the slightest anxiety 
about Nigel’s *•’father. Nigel began to 
wonder at this change. He spoke again. 

" As you 4 said yourself, Alec, it means 
a week’s delay, to go round by Golam. I 
can't chance it. I've got to get the doctor. 
I am going, across." 

" You’re"not. I'won’t' have you com- 
mitting'suicide." He grabbed at’Nigcl’s arm, 
but the shikari stepped between. 

" Sahib, my master is ill. lie may die 
if We do not bring help. Besides, we have 
no food. We starve if wc go' by . Golam." 


Mother Jacko-s Afternoon Off 

She woke up again with a start, " Can 
1 that be] Jacko," she gasped, " or am I 
dreaming ? ” 

She was staring at the other side of 
the stream, where someone was seated 
astride an overhanging bough, sawing 
away like mad. 

V “ Hi, Jacleo ! " shouted Adolphus. 
" What do you tiiinlc you are doing ? ’’ 
"Earning a bob," grinned Jacko, 
" cutting'this bough off," 


M otiikr Jacko and Adolphus were 
having an argument. Mother 
Jacko was saying : " I don't sec how I 
could. Who’s to get yourifather’s tea ? " 
" Get it .himself for once," replied 
Adolphus. " Come on, Mater. You 
aren't a slave, are you ? ” 

‘‘ What's that ? " asked Father Jacko 
•from the hall. It was a baking hot 
day and he was looking forward to a 
lazy afternoon in the garden. T . . 



m 


Down fell the hough—and Jacko with it 


" Mater’s been stewing in,the kitchen 
all the morning," explained Adolphus ; 
“I? .want toHalce her on the river for a 
breath of fresh air/’ . / . •- ' . 

‘ ‘ Sounds good,” said Father ; Jacko. 
"We might all go," 

" Only, room for two," said Adolphus 
firmly. " Come on, Mater." , 

And so, greatly to her : surprise, half 
an . hour later Mother' Jacko found 
herself being propped up with cushions 
in Adolphus's comfortable punt. - 
She looked across at him and smiled. 
It was very thoughtful of the'dear boy. 
How cool and restful it was under the 
willows ! She. shpt her eyes arid dozed. 


, ; Suddenly Adolphus began to laugh, 
i " The silly juggins ! " he cried, " He’ll 
’ be off himself in a minute ! ", 

! As he spoke there was a loud crack. 

. Down fell the bough, and Jacko, voho. 
' had been sitting on the end of it , fell 
' with it. Splash ! ’ . 

I " There was no more - peace for his 
• mother that day. 

" I’ve had a lovely, time, thank you, 

: Adolphus/.’ . she. said, .when they had 
fished the young'rascal out :arid pulled 
him cm to the print. " Arid now if you 

; will take me hbmc ITl dry Jacko’stliings 
before he gets a chill. , . Arid I’ll just 
, be,in time to get your father's tea/’ 


Alec was so amazed at the idea of the 
native Interfering that he hesitated,. and 
in that • short moment Nigel was already 
oil the bridge. He picked his. way from 
slat to slat out to the middle, then stopped 
and turned.. , It’s all right, Alec," lie 
shouted. "" It's quite sound." 

He bounced as he spoke, and the ropes 
'quivered, while the whole bridge swung 
beneath him. Then he walked calmly back. 
Alec stood a little away from thee’dge of the 
cliff, watching him with fascinated gaze,, 
and, as. Nigel returned, he saw that Alec's 
cheeks were ..white beneath their tan. r His 
suspicion turned to certainty, but Alec 
still bluffed. / 

" Tt may bear you ; it won’t bear' me. 
I'd rather go hungry than be drowned. 
We’ll go round by Golam." ' • f 

Nigel stiffened, " You can if you like. 
Abder Rahman and I are crossing this way." 

If a rabbit had bitten him Alec cduld 
hardly have been; more surprised, but Tie 
made a last effort. 7 * >/ . 7 '/; N- 

" Give me my share of the grub then and 
go and kill yourself'.if you want to." 

Nigel spoke. " All right; -Take what you 
want.' ’ His voice rang with iriich scorn as 
brought the blood to Alec’s cheeks. In the 
old shikari’s eye? Alep.also read icont.empt, 
and suddenly he collapsed. ... 

"You win," he said sullenly’ "I'Ve no 
head fbr heights. I - couldn’t'cross, that thing 
if it would bear an elephant." 7 

" Yet," replied Abdei* Rahman, / you 
laughed at the young sahib' because he Tears 
snakes. Learn, sahib, that all men, even!the 
boldest, have their fears." / * 

Nigel cut in. . . 7 

" It’s all right, Alec. No one thinks the 
worse of a chap because he can’t stand 
heights. The greatest blimber that ever 
lived, Whymper, the first man to climb the 
Matterhorn, had to spend days lying on the 
gutter of a tall building before lie got over 
his fear of heights. But you’re not going 
round by Golam. Abder and I will take you 
across." . 7 

" You won’t," said Alec flatly. 

" Wait and let me explain. You’re giddy 
through your eyes/ If that bridge, was only 
six feet above the water it wouldn’t Vorry 
you at all. Well,-we’ll fix it so you can’t see. 
We’ll blindfold you and’lead yori across." 

> " You’ll only drown the lot of us/’ . 

. ‘ I’ll risk that, and sb will Abder." 

The old man nodded. ; All will be well, 
sahib," he assured Alee/ 

At last they persuaded - him, and,, so as 
not to put ‘too much weight in oiic place, 
tied a length of rope round Afec ( s body. 
Nigel, holding one end, led the way ; Abder 
Rahman had the other and followed. 

Alec was sd badly scared he could hardly 
put one foot in front’of ihe'other, but they 
were very patient with ;him. The weight 
of the three made the bridge sag badly in 
. the centre, and Nigel, looking back,, saw.that 
the old shikari was not happy. Then Alec 
stopped altogether. 

" I can’t go on," he groaned, and'clutched 
the hand Tope .with -such force as whitened 
his knuckles. Nigel stepped back and took 
him by the hand. 

" You’re almost across," lie said. ^ 

/ His quiet voice put new heart info Alec. 
He began to stumble forward again.. It was *' 
a climb now, and the ropes were creaking 
ominously. But Nigel’s grip remained firm 
and he went on talking gaily. " Six steps 
more—five—four—that’s right. You’re safe 
as houses." 

Another few moments and their feet were 
on firm ground. As Nigel whipped off .the 
bandage he , saw perspiration streaming 
down Alec’s face, while his lower lip ivas 
bleeding where he had bitten it. Next 
minute Abder Rahman reached the bank. 

" The bridge held, sahib," he said to Alec. 

" That bridge. was built by men; riot 
monkeys," Alec answered. And the old 
man, realising that this , was an apology, 
salaamed gravely. Alee turned to Nigel. 

"I’ve been a,pig, Nigel, and it took a 
scare to make me understand it. A . chap 
that can walk over a thing like.that has mo 
beat, and I’m not ashamed to own it." He 
put out his hand and Nigel grasped it. The 
old shikari smiled. 

" That is as it should be, sahibs," he said 
gravely. "Now you are friends. Let us eat; 
and then make haste to reach Dehro, for the 
Sahib Trent is in sore need of help." 

They sat down on a rock and ate cold 
meat ancl biscuit. Alee said nothing until 
the meal .was over, but once or twice he 
looked at Nigel. When they had finished 
he got up. , 

."Nigel, you're fagged out," he said. 

" I’m fresh, and with luck I’ll reach Dehro 
by dark. You two had better camp here, and 
I’ll send out the doctor with bearers first 
thing in the morning." Without waiting 
for an answer, lie was off. ‘ 

Abder Rahman watched him out of sight, 

" After all, he is a man," he said, ... v . 7, 
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Man’s Farthest Voyaging 

TJte Children's Questions Qo 

Why is the fire hot ? Why do I dream? 

What holds the stars tip ? Where does the rain go ? 
Where does the day begin? Why has water no taste? 



r HAT a world of wonder greets the children today ! A vast 
panorama of enterprise and discovery, of science and 
invention, of people and places, is spread before their 
marvelling eyes. Is it surprising that they ask a hundred questions 
a day ? This complex world is new to them, and there is so much 
they must find out* 

They are learning, to be sure, in the classroom ; but they spend 
only five hours out of twenty-four in school. In the time spent at 
home, and on the playground, their minds are not asleep,,but alert 
and questioning. On rainy days they look out of the window and 
notice that the , raindrops, as they strike the glass, arc always round. 
They ask you “ .Why ? ” ’ Can you tell them ? It stops raining ; the 
. sky changes colour from grey to blue. They want 
; to know the reason. .Can’ you give them a clear, : 

; interesting explanation ? ' ’ '. ‘ ‘ ' 1 

The Dearest Treasure 
of 3,500,000 Boys and Girls 

Your children’s questions show how eager they are to 
learn, and you want them to love learning. Gaining ; 
information should never be a task, but a ‘ never-failing 
delight, as it is to the 3,500,000 boys and girls who have . 

The Children’s Encyclopedia at home. Its friendly, 
conversational articles, its winning style and profusion r 
k of pictures keep children absorbed lor. hours at a time. 

It is the most captivating 6 browsing book ’ ever made. 



y Quest ions 
( luldivn nsU 
at 1* an^werml in 


Stepping-Stones to Knowledge 

By easy stepping-stones The Children’s Encyclopedia leads from the 
simplest facts to the more advanced ; and so gentle is the upward slope 
of learning that the young reader is not aware of the climb. 

Every one of the 16,000 striking pictures is a short-cut to a fact. They 
make the word-pictures of the text doubly clear, vivid and unforgettable. 

In the competition of school days that begins in Junior Classes, as well as in 
the fierce competition of adult years, the prizes go to those who know, 
and are sure of their knowledge. The Children’s Encyclopedia, in the home 
helps children' to grow Tip with a well-rounded stock of useful information. 
Children’s. Encyclopedia children are poised and i confident, with clear 
trained minds, equipped for success. ! 

JUDGE FOR YOURSELF* Send for the Free Booklet, describing the 
* New Edition of The Children’s Encyclopedia, and contain¬ 
ing sample pages in colour, photogravure, and black and 
white. Then watch your child dip into its fascinating pages. 1 

— Key to the 
World Wonderful 


CHILDRENS 

F;NCYa.OPHniA 




Arthur Mee’s 



’S 



POST THIS COUPON 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 4 * 

There are.,,..;..,children in my family, ages..,...,..,.. Von 

may send me, free and without any obligation whatever, the 
beautiful ..booklet containing pages and pictures from the New 
Kdition of The Children’s lincyclopedia. ■ 


Name 


Address ..... 



H 

Eb 


Occupation......:....... c.n,44 

■ ■■■■'■ ■IBIBBIBH 59 ■ ■ IBB H *8 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will he delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for tis a year. See below. 



June 12, 1937 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Puzzle 
A. coy asked a shepherd. 

how many sheep he had 
in a certain fold. 

" You shall reckon for your- 
self,*' answered the shepherd. 

" If I had as many more and 
half as many more and seven , 
besides I should have just 
thirty-two.” .. 

How many sheep were in 

the fold ? ” Answer next week- 

Easy Work 

A certain young fellow kept 
BBB, 

And got plenty of honey, with 
EEl 

** This honey,” said he, 

“ Most handy will be 
For breakfasts and dinners and 
•teas.” 

, This Week in Nature 
'J'Htv stag-beetle is seen on the 
wing at dusk. Largest of 
the British beetles, it often 
attains a ‘length of nearly 
three inches. The jaws pro¬ 
ject from the head and give 
this insect a terrifying ap¬ 
pearance. These jaws have 
tccth-like edges, and the beetle 
can inflict a severe wound 
from a bite, the female being 
more powerful in this respect 
than the male. 

Id on Parle Frangals 


Une 4 toilo Le ciel 
, star sky 


Nine Familiar Pairs 

Pocket-Money For Girls and Boys 
Who Can Group Them Correctly 




I N the picture are shown eighteen objects which make 
nine familiar pairs. Can you group them correctly ? 

The Editor offers more pocket-money for girls and boys 
of fifteen or under who send the best-written correct or 
nearest correct lists of pairs. For instance, Branch and tree 
make one pair, Write your list on a postcard, add 
your name, address, and age, and send it to C N Competition 
No, 28, i Tallis House, London, E C 4 (Comp.), to arrive not 
later than first post on Thursday, June 17. Two prizes of 
ten shillings each and 12 half-crowns are offered for the best 
efforts. Only one attempt may be sent by each competitor; 
and the Editor’s decision is final. There is no entry fee. 


La luno 

moon 

' Je n’ai jamais vu le ciel si clair. 
Quelle est cette dtoile brillante 
pr&s de la lune ? 

/ have never seen the shy so clear . 
What is that bright star near the 
moon.? ■ ■ 

r What Is It? 

Two bodies I have, though they're 
both joined in one, 

And the stiller I stand the faster I 
run,' Answer next week 

A Coin Catch , 

^ little catch .can be 
effected by laying three 
coins on the table and asking 
someone ,to arrange them So 
that two heads and two tails 
are exposed. 

This can be done by laying 
. two coins flat and standing the 
third upright between them, 

||;WIMT£R SOLSTICE 
: ;j;| DEC.22 ■ Shortest Day^ 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
June 13. Agricola bom . . 37 

,14. Harriet Beecher Stowe bom 1811 

15. Thomas Campbell died -. 1844 

16. Duke of Marlborough died 1722 
. 17. Edward I bom .' .: ." . 1239 

18. GeorgeGrote,Iiistorian,died 1871 

19. Blaise Pascal born . . . 1623 

Flower Anagrams 
Make anagrams from the 
following - names of 
flowers. * v 

The sweet' william ; the 
calceolaria ; the China aster; 
the carnation ; -the lily of the 
Valley . a nswer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Mars is in the South. 

In the morn-' 
ing Venus is 
in the North- 
East, Jupiter 
in the South, 
and Saturn in 
the East. The 
picture shows • 
the Moon at 
ten o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
June 15- 


SPRING EQUINOX 
•.''MARCH 21:11 


NATURE’S NAMESAKES 



dcriv 
its 

habit oj 

eating 

the grubs 
of Bees. ' 


The Bee is a 
familiar insect 
in our • 
gardens. 
The Bee-Hawk 
itsnamejrom 




p>eC 3 :, 

Summer] f 

.vfcnds 

..V lul 


oVr^! 



April 18 
Surimer, 
„ nme 


ISSEPT 

!! ; AUTUMN EQUINOX 


^LongestDag JUNE 21 1 S; 
III i&d^TlCEl^ 


' A Trick With Matches . 

Lay three marches on a table 
and ask a friend to make 
four of them. If he gives it 
up arrange the' matches to 
form the Roman numeral IV 
and the' trick is done. * 

w Rhyming Riddle 

J nf.ver fear Niagara’s deep, 

, But I rush down the rocky 
steep; 

On the battlefield I’m found, 
Where ; the foarping chargers 
bound; 

Where the beauteous fountain 
plays, ‘ ‘ 1 

Wliere the roaring torrent strays 1 
With schoolboys drinking ginger- 
beer ; 

And oft on waves I do appear. 

. ■ • Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Ancient Coin. A Charles the 
First coin would have no numeral after 
the name. As Charles .was the first 
English kin" of that name it was un¬ 
necessary to put a Figure after'it. 

A Colour Puzzle. White ; Yellow : 
Black; Blue; Brown; Scarlet; Red; 
Green; Purple. ’ 

Thd Missing Vowel 
s Persevere, ye perfect men, 

Ever keep these precepts ten. . 
Name These Towns.’ Woodstock, 
Dorking, Redcar, Newcastle, Mindhead, 
Whitstable, Dymchurch, Chatham, 
Warwick, Barnet, Reigate, Cambridge, 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


0 SEW 


fflUGP 


The CN Calendar. This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and dark¬ 
ness on June 12 . The days are now getting longer. The arrow 
indicating the date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 
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A|T|E 


MAMO 


II 


ME 


N 
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Flvc-Minuto Story 

Jean’s Lucky Day 

"PVvddy had been to the 
^ police station to see if 
he could get any news of 
Scamp, Jean’s brown puppy, 
who had slipped his collar and 
disappeared. 

" Well,” he said hopefully, 
" they tell me . a little brown 
dog with ; a .black ear was 
found, and was sent on to the 
Dogs’ Home ofily yesterday. 
We will take a tram and go 
there straight away.” 

Jean hurriedly put on her 
hat and coat and took down 
•' Scamp’s collar and lead. 

" Don’t get too excited,” 
Daddy said. " It may not be 
Scamp after all.” 

The tram conductor was 
very interested to hear about 
Scamp. "Ihqpeyoufindhim. I 
will call out when we reach the 
Dogs’ Home,” he promised. 

At last lie put his head up 
the stairs. " Here you are, 
Missy,” he called out, V and 
good luck ! ” 

At the Dogs’ Home Daddy 
told'all about Scamp, and an 
attendant took them round. 

. " These are the dogs that 
came in yesterday,” he said, 
when he had led them between 
rows of barred pens, full of 
' noisy dogs, and stopped at 
the very end one. . - 

; Jean and Daddy ‘peered 
through. " Scampi Scamp !,”. 
Jean called.’, 

But, though all of the six 
dogs there came up to see who 
. was' visiting them, there was 
no little brown pup with a 
black ear. 

" But they said at the 
/police station that they sent 
one like Scamp,” Jean said 
[miserably, as she turned away 
to search the other pens. 

" What’s the trouble ? ” 
asked a man, who came along 
leading a fine collie. 

He was told about Scamp. 

"Well I’m blessed!” he 
exclaimed. ■ "That must be 
the cute little fellow who 
bolted out of the big gates as 
soon as he arrived. I’m vefy 
sorry, Missy, but we can only 
hope someone brings him in 
again.” - 

Very sadly Daddy and Jean 
went back to the tram. It 
was the same conductor, going 
the other way now.,’ He 
seemed to understand,- and 
looked quite sorry for Jean 
as hc'clipped their tickets. 

Suddenly there was a shout, 
and with a j olt the tram 
stopped. " Dog in the way,” 
said someone. , 

Jean jumped to her feet. 
" It’s Scamp! It’s Scamp!” 
she cried., ' . . / : 

Daddy hurried to get off, 
but the conductor was first. 
A minute later he put the 
frightened, but unhurt, pup 
into Jean’s arms. 

” It’s been a lucky $ay 
after all,” he said, smiling at 
the happy Jean. 


AN INTERESTING 

COMPETITION 


First Prize 


Second 

Prize 



HAT new bicycle 
you are thinking off- 
those books or sports gear 
which you want—why not try towirv 
the money for them in this interesting 
competition ? Every girl or boy can enter 
and all stand a cnancc of winning large 
money prizes. 

Genozo Toothpaste will make your teeth 
beautifully white and clean. It does not 
harm the enamel AND it contains aspeclal emul¬ 
sion which protects your gums against germs. 

Ask mother to get a tuba of Genozo, THE CHILDREN'S 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE, and ask vour chemist for 
details of the competition, or send a post-card to 
GENATOSAN LTD,, LOUGHBOROUGH, 

GENOZO 

BRAND 

TOOTH PASTE 

GENOZO IS IN THREE SIZES 

:D 1/- & 1/6 Per Tube 

FROM ALU CHEMISTS 

Made by Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. 




FOR 


BREWING 
BEER 

at home! 

IfromMASON’S 

EXTRACTofHERBS 

COST Q 1 


* PER GALL 


Add two tableapoonsful of Mason** Extract 
of Herbs to l£ lbs. of white sugar. Pour over 
one gallon of boiling water. When dis¬ 
solved, add one gallon of cold water and 
two tablespoonsful of good Barm or 1 oz. 
of Yeast. Stand in warm place for six 
hours, pour off clear liquor and bottle. 
You can try this healthful beverage at our 
expense, simply by filling in and posting 
the coupon at foot. 



BOTANIC- 


I 


BEER 


. N on-intoxioating 

Mason’s Extract of Herbs costs 9 d. per 
bottle from all Grocers . and Chemists. 




To NEWBALL A MASON Ltd., Nottingham. 

Please send mo sufficient Mason’s Extract of Herbs and 
Yeast to make 1 gallon of Mason’s Botanic Beer, with 
name of nearest retailer, I fcnclose 4d. for postage, etc. 


Name and 
Address 
in Block « 
Letters 


Dept.C.N., 
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